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NOW —Sutvey Graphic Looks Better 


— More breathing space 


In this issue, Survey Graphic shows three postwar 
improvements. Other steps in our “reconversion” 


will follow. 


LARGER TYPE—which makes for easier 

. reading. Most of our wartime issues, as the 

printers say, were set up in 10 pt. on 10. This 
number is again printed in 11 on 11 Granjon. 


WIDER MARGINS—which ease the sense 

ze of crowding. Our wartime type page has been 

7% x 10% inches. Postwar, on the same sheet— 

7 x 10. Larger type and wider margins mean that 

the wordage on three pages is spread over four as 
an aid to easier reading. 


MORE PAGES—which allow for more text 

" and illustrations. To conserve paper, most of 
our -wartime issues were cut down to 32 pages. 
With exception of the summer months, they now 
will be 48. Larger, of course, in special numbers. 


La? aad Seed id 


Ror those eager to look behind the day's head- 


Mtines“and ahead into what the future holds— 
‘Survey Graphic will continue to emphasize facts, 
; analysis, interpretation and forecast in the social 


‘economic fields we have made our own. 


. : Name 


Sess eye strain 


have become more and more central to public 


concern. And in everyday language, our readers | 


will be getting more for their money. Not only do 
these postwar improvements add to our expense, 
but paper, engraving, printing charges are sub- 
stantially higher this spring than even a year ago. 

We are making these modest changes in the 
belief that they will enhance our contribution to 
the times ... will hold old readers, enlist new 

.. will help us avoid any increase in subscription 
price to readers. > 


Our readers themselves can underpin that faith. 
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If your subscription expires soon, mail ue ’ 


renewal today. 
And with it, the names and addresses Hh friends 


you feel might care to LO, too, in our “Ser ieee 


to Bader standing 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 


112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | i 


Please enter a one year subscription: to Survey aed bak at the 


rate of three Bollare. 
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s trying transition between war and - 


first- hand, Mees a en fully illus- eS: 
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A READER 
WRITES-— 


'“My reading table 


carries a number of 
journals but none gives 
ne the ‘lift’ that Sur- 
vey Graphic does. 


“Despite the mael- 
‘trom of post-war poli- 
sies, politics, atomic 
vombs, and subtleties 
if international im- 
yerialism which threat- 
mn to engulf the four 


‘reedoms and the gold- 


: rule, SurveyGraphic 


always restores my 


to man.” 


ith in man’s human- 


Announcin 
on a Vital Present-day Pi 


THE ART OF BUILDING CITIES 


By Camillo Sitte, Translated from the German by 
Lt. Charles T. Stewart, USNR, Former Director, The Urban Land Institute 


The growing interest in slum clearance and general reconstruction of cities to 
provide better housing for better living makes the first appearance in English 
of this classic in its field especially welcome at this time. The author discusses 
the modern problems of city building according to basic artistic fundamentals. 
Thoroughly modern and constructive in its approach, practical in 


its viewpoint, architecturally sound. Profusely illustrated. 
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NEW CITY PATTERNS 


By S. E. Sanders, Director City Planning Research, FW A, PBA, Wash., D. C., 
and A. J. Rabuck, City Planning Research, PBA, Washington, D. C. 


Here is one of the,most fascinating books ever written on the subject of urban 
design problems. Thoroughly practical and realistic, NEW CITY PATTERNS 
contains a profusion of illustrations ranging from the seamy side of blighted 
areas, through low-cost and medium housing projects, to the more ambitious 
developments expected in the near future. The book features able discussions 
of metropolitan planning commissions, and the exact methods to be followed 
to insure that each new ‘development or improvement shall coincide 


$7.50 


with a carefully predetermined plan..814” x 11” ‘ 


third’ of our population. 46 full-page plates. BY,” x. iz 


HOUSING AND CITIZENSHIP 


By Major George Herbert Gray, F.A.I.A., A.LA., 
Consultant in Architecture and City Planning 


‘ This important new book presents a sound, well-coordinated plan for low- 
cost housing in both urban and rural areas in the United States. Backed by 
his intimate acquaintance with low-cost housing here and abroad, and based 
on the thesis that healthy and responsible citizenship is dependent on adequate 
living accommodations for all the people, the author attacks the problem of rent, 
and discusses all the sociological implications of the “ill-housed 


$6.50 


| @ At your bookstore, or order directo aie 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


It belongs to people in all About one stockholder in 
walks of life in cities, townsand thirteen is a telephone em- 
villages throughout America. _ Ployee. 

The average number of 
shares held per stockholder is 
30. More than 210,000 stock- 
For only the many—that is, _ holders own five shares or less. 


hundreds of thousands of small 


investors — have the money to 


The money comes from the 


savings of the many. 


No one owns as much as 
one-half of one per cent of 


own such a big business. is: stocks 

More than half of its About one person in every 
700,000 stockholders are 200 in the United States is a 
women, part owner of the Bell System. 


BELL 
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SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


\LTOGETHER HUMAN STRANDS THAT BIND 
iWew World with Old are drawn into 
Iikeins in this issue. First come three ar- 
Listes, arranged for by Loula D. Lasker, 
essociate editor, that illuminate the find- 
jags of an intensive study of the new im- 
inigration that has reached us in years of 
ersecution and war. (Pages 101-109.) 

| Next comes the postwar food crisis, its 
Hiauses and threat to mankind portrayed by 
wo key UNRRA men. A ranking ex- 
‘cutive in supply appraises Europe’s need 
or wheat; its call on our economy; our 
aggardness in response. And the chief 
of a mission to Asia gives the measure of 
wartime collapse in rice culture (111-116). 


{HIS LAST MONTH, DELEGATES TO THE 
JNRRA Conference at Atlantic City gave 
tine and text on the world’s bitter need, 
und again, Herbert H. Lehman linked 
creative leadership with plain speaking as 
ne laid off the harness of his exacting task. 
His text might well have been words he 
wrote in Survey Graphic soon after taking 
bffice in 1943: 

“It has been given to us twice within 
the span of a lifetime, to attempt to devise 
a peace in which all men can live in free- 
idom from fear and want. We failed last 
jtime. We dare not fail again.” 

On March 12, he had announced to his 
tfellow workers at Washington his resig- 
imation under compulsion of his physician’s 
yorders. And his “heavy heart” was shared 
‘by those at the side of the “Governor” (as 
she is universally called) in this first great 
operating organization of the United 
Nations. 

It had been at President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest that he cut short his sixth term as 
chief executive of New York State and 
took over the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation in the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. Once UNRRA was organized, he 
was the unanimous choice of its Council 
as director, not only because of confidence 
in his experience as an administrator but— 
that here was a leader whose decisions 
would spring from a belief in mankind. 

Unquestionably he kept faith with that 
trust and has literally spent himself in the 
face of unexampled difficulties. The world 
Was at war, and for months at a time 
UNRRA moves were stalled by military 
decisions. Before the Combined Food 
Boards, it had to compete with the more 
powerful of its own member nations. 
ere in the United States, Congress 
dragged wretchedly in honoring prior 
commitments, and in making new. After 
V-days, American food controls were 
ved that might have conserved the 
eans of existence for hungry peoples over- 


With former Mayor Fiorello H. La 
ardia UNRRA’s choice as Governor 
ehman’s successor, and former President 
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Herbert Hoover drafted by the White 
House in domestic strategy (page 113), is- 
sues have been more sharply drawn be- 
tween public and voluntary action at home 
in meeting the emergency. They must be 
resolved at once if adequate help is to get 
abroad. 


FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE USA HAVE 
come letters applauding “The CORE Way,” 


by Helen Buckler in the February Survey 


Graphic, and asking more information 
about the Congress of Racial Equality and 
its “disciplined, non-violent action directed 
against the color line.” Many readers of 
that article probably will share our inter- 
est in “Erasing the Color Line,” by George 
M. Houser. This pamphlet, priced at 25 


By subscription—Domestic: year $3; 2 
s Guide 


ears $5. Additienal postage per year— 
Book Review Digest, Index to Labor 
edicus. 

By subscrip- 


Inc., including a joint subscription: 


cents, and other literature may be secured 
from CORE, 1850 East 81 Street, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


Now THE Wooprow Witson FounpaTion 
comes to the aid of us all with United 
Nations News, a monthly publication “de- 
voted exclusively to news and reports about 
the meetings of UNO, its functional 
agencies, and other international organiza- 
tions.” This admirably clear, compact, and 
timely little journal will not suggest legis- 
lative action, nor “take a position.” Its aim 
is solely to meet the urgent need for infor- 
mation “about the many international or- 
ganizations in which we Americans have 
assumed responsibility.” 
(Continued on page 144) * 
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PILGRIMS IN OUR TIME 


A quarter million refugees—men, women and children— 
have come to our shores since Hitler rose to power. Here 
three articles illuminate the findings of the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration from Europe which under- 
took nothing less than to appraise objectively the impact of 
these newcomers in our historic stream of settlement— 
and, in turn, their adjustments to American ways of life. 


Meet Two Families 


WMy SHARE IN THIS ADVENTURE IN IN- 
iterpretation is to give some idea of 
ithe concrete, personal, human as- 
ypects of what in these years of perse- 
ution and war has come to be called 
tthe “refugee problem” in the USA. 
When I first began to think about 
it, my simple idea was to select the 
experiences of one man or woman 
as characteristic of the group. My 
dismay at such an impossible  self- 
assignment was not for lack of in- 
formation about the subject. I know 
plenty of refugees, and have followed 
with almost anguished hope and fear 
their encounters since coming to this 
country. But to pick out any one of 
them as typical . . .! What would 
you feel if you sat down to tell the 
life story of one of the men or women 
you know, selected to- illustrate what 
human beings are like? 
In a confusion like what yours 
would be in such a case, I pass on to 
review some of the refugees I have 
known. Shall I tell of the composer 
of music and director of choirs who 
arrived in New York with his wife 
and children just one jump ahead of 
the police and Dachau? Would his 
story be “characteristic of the group”? 
t’s see, 
A suitcase apiece of European- 
looking clothes was their sole wealth, 
cept the sound knowledge of mu- 
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sic inside the man’s graying head. 
The possessions accumulated during 
a successful lifetime had been left be- 
hind in their hurried flight. 

I know in every detail what hap- 


pened ‘to them here—The first des- 


perate months in New York, house- 


work for the wife the only paid oc- 
cupation available—Their encounters 
with the hastily organized offices for 


—By a Kansas-born Vermonter. There 
she has been a member of the State 


Board of Education, and her hillside 


~ looks out on all mankind. 


An ace interpreter of the human 
drama of World War I (she spent 
three years in France doing war 
work), Mrs. Fisher has been a rare 
portrayer of American life in such 
novels as “The Bent Twig” (1915), 
“The Brimming Cup” (1921), “The 
Deepening Stream” (1930). Her own 
books have been translated into 
French, German, Danish, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish. She is a force in 
America’s reading as member of the 
editorial board of the Book-of-the- 
Month-Club. 


Mrs. Fisher’s part in the American 
Youth Commission has been matched ° 


by that in harboring refugee children 
in New England countrysides. She is 
an active member of the Committee 
for the Study of Recent Immigration 
from Europe. : 


Fa 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


refugee committees. Oh, those first 
“offices”! Four bare walls, six straight 
chairs, a kitchen table; back of this 
table an inhumanly overworked 
American, half-blind with too little 
sleep, too many papers to handle, too 
many “cases” to be responsible for; 
in front of it a group of European 
men, women, and children half-blind 
with tears, shed and unshed, with 
horror at what was behind them, with 
blank all-pervasive alarm at what 
might be before them, people who 
had been civilized, privileged-by-so- 
ciety, secure people now moving in a 
waking nightmare. 

My musician’s name was soon in- 
scribed on one of the folders heaped 
on the improvised desk. In it was 
the record of his life achievements, 
which we all soon learned to call by 
the European Latinized name curric- 
ulum vitae. Day by day, in the hours 
when his wife was working, he came 
to sit on one of the straight chairs, 
to wait for something to emerge from 
the folder. His morale was not helped 
by becoming an uninvited, unwilling 


‘witness to fresh horror at the past 
and alarm at the future brought in 


by each new arrival. 
Finally something did come out of 


his folder—an opportunity to teach 


music at a tiny salary in a poorly 
endowed, small “college” far inland. 
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them, man, wife, growing-up chil- 


A job. The job which meant one step 
inside the country outside of New 
York City. 


Of Pride and Prejudice 


In the struggling, poor old institu- 
tion and in the small provincial old- 
fashioned town where they went, they 
found some joys—the freshness, vital- 
ity, good will of young Americans, 
their adolescent students. They found 
many difficulties—such as the per- 
fectly understandable jealousy of the 
old-American “professor of music” 
who had never dreamed of so high 
a standard of professional accomplish- 
ment as that of the newcomer. They 
found friendliness, neighbors who 
were good to them in sickness. They 
aroused prejudices; some of their 
ways seemed unutterably queer to 
local folk. The older, more “sot” peo- 
ple of the town felt a growing alarm 
at the fascination these foreigners had 
for “our good church-going American 
young folk.” Rigid church-goers dis- 
approved of social gayety at their Sun- 
day afternoon teas. Plain rural peo- 
ple had an accurate, instinctive per- 
ception they were looked down on by 
these urban, cosmopolitan artists. 

And indeed how could the new- 
comers feel, at first, the human worth 
of their new neighbors? Their tra- 
dition was the often-found European 
one that plain rural and small town 
people who have no aesthetic culture 
worth mentioning have zo culture at 
all, or human dignity either—are, by 
definition, “peasants” or “petit bour- 
geois.” 


This growing tension ended in an 
explosion, a big row, one of those 
rancorous, tight, small community 
rows, in which there is no discernible 
right side or wrong side, because ev- 
erybody has become so emotionally 
involved that everybody is to blame— 
and nobody is to blame. 

So our musician was out of a job. 

They had no money; they must 
sell what few possessions they had; 
they had no future. 

But his wife said gallantly, holding 
her head high, “We must not forget 
that this is better than Dachau.” They 
rallied themselves to make a new 
start. And, really, their situation was 
quite changed from what it had been. 
The musician and his family were no 
longer total strangers to our country 
as though they had been rocket-shot 
to the moon. There were five of 
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dren. They had all made human con- 
tacts; contacts which meant friends. 

The children (they .were bright) 
secured scholarships of one kind or 
another. One of the girls had always 
wanted to be a nurse and was safely 
in a hospital nursing-school, in train- 
ing, her expenses paid. The genial, 
warm-hearted musician himself, ra- 
ther obviously impractical, had ap- 
pealed to the friendliness of several 
people in the community, why, per- 
haps to begin with, got into the row 
only because they always did detest 
the people who were opposing the 
newcomers. 

The committee in New York once 
more took a hand. It was now estab- 
lished in a sure-enough office with 
real desks with drawers and blotters 
on top, and rank upon rank of steel 
files, crammed with what were no 
longer called curricula vitae but 
“records.” There were even stenog- 
rapher-secretaries (a few) taking 
notes, typing, filing, dashing to and 
fro. In addition to the committee, 
those Americans who were interested 
in the case—perhaps because of let- 
ters of introduction from European 
friends—put their heads together, 
planned, wrote letters, and used their 
influence (ruefully surprised to see 
how little their names counted in far- 
away small communities). 

The committee now had, in one of 
its steel files, copious lists of institu- 
tions of learning of which many of 
us had never heard before. Every- 
body set his hand to the rope and 
pulled, a long pull, a pull all together. 
But after all, it was no “influential” 
person in the big city but the group 
of new friends in the small com- 
munity, the ones who had been on 
the composer’s side in the local row, 
who secured another job, in another 
small college. 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


Long breaths of relief. The new 
work started. With a better chance of 
success from the first. The once- 
European thought he acted just as he 
had before, because (his heart is ab- 
solutely clear on this point) he did 
the very best he could in the first 
place. Yes, but those several years 
spent in America had imperceptibly 
molded him in many ways. He and 
his wife no longer unconsciously rub- 
bed the old women (male and fe- 
male) of the small community so of- 
ten the wrong way. Perhaps on the 


_ other side, those years of talk about 


European refugees and what they ca 
do for America had imperceptibl 
molded the old women—and the re: 
of us—too. In the second town, ther 
was no anxious, aging, jealou 
poorly trained American professor c 
music. The young people, in from th 
farms and villages, getting for th 
first time in their lives some soun 
musical training, burst into commt 
nal skill they never dreamed wa 
theirs. They leerned to sing in part. 
at first two parts (great adventure) 
and then in four parts. They san, 
as a choir in the local churches. The 
were sent to take part in the stat 
musical festival. 

That was the first time, for man 
of them, ever to visit the capital a 
the state. It was an ordeal for ther 
shy of all those strange faces, to sin: 
in public. They were tremendous! 
impressed by the masterful calm o 
their leader. He, for whom the audi 
ence of small-town folk in the assem 
bly hall of the State University seeme 
very small potatoes in compariso: 
with those for whom he used to mak 
music in the Old World, smiled a 
his young singers reassuringly. The 
clung to his rock-like composure 
They fixed their eyes prayerfully o: 
his familiar face. Emotionally stirrec 
they sang as never they sang before 

From the friendly audience came- 
great burst of applause—oh, life-giv 
ing sweet sound to rural self-distrus 
Keeping their poker-faced dignity 
they filed off the platform. But bac! 
of the scene what childlike relie! 
what pride, and enthusiasm! The 
hugged each other, they slapped eac 
other (and “the perfessor”) on th 
back. They were moved to a heart 
joyful intimacy of triumphant grou 
life they had never before achievec 

Of this our refugee musician wa 
an integral part, in fact the centre 
part. He was no longer a refugee 
He was a part of American life. 

We might as well leave him there 
the doors to the future open befor 
him. He will have ups and downs, c 
course. Was there ever a musicia 
who didn’t have? Other rows wi 
start, but now because, although h 
and his wife don’t realize it, the 
have learned more about the temp 
and rhythm of American life, som 


how those rows end like ordinar 


rows, in some sort of compromis 
They are soon forgotten by peop! 
carried along by the current of actiy 
creative life. All we need to kno 
about his later life is that somehov 
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whe chorus of that small institution 
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mecame and has remained one of the 


best in that state. 
An Expert and His Ordeal 


But no, it really is too absurd to 

rell you only about this one refugee’s 
story, different from anyone’s else be- 
cause he is a human being, and each 
numan story is unique. Let me tell 
you about a doctor and his wife I 
now. And when a Vermonter says 
that she “knows people” she means 
she knows their family circle in the 
parents’ generation, and something 
labout the grandparents, too. 
I won't tell you at first about the 
rgrandparents—I’m not sure I can 
ybring myself ever to. Let us start with 
Ithe parents. The father held a respon- 
isible official position under the short- 
ilived Weimar Republic, his specialty 
ibeing the administration of savings 
ibanks. You might think that even the 
‘Nazis would feel that the manage- 
iment of savings banks had nothing 
to do with politics and that an experi- 
‘enced, honest, faithful, skilled admin- 
istrator in that field might well be 
left, in the general interests of any 
kind of society, to go on keeping sav- 
ings banks on an even keel. 

If that is what you think, you are 
very naive. Our middle-aged financial 
expert barely escaped with his life. He 
and his wife and their children, a 
married daughter (and her doctor 
husband), a son in his late teens, left 
their comfortable, pleasant, civilized 
home in Germany, made their way 
to the USA slowly, from one country 
which promised a safe domicile and 
then became dangerous, to another, 
by stages too long and too compli- 
cated to set down in a statement as 
brief as this. They were very tired 
when, after all their wandering, they 
finally arrived. They had few posses- 
sions and very little money. 

As usual with these involuntary 
exiles, the two women found paying 
occupation more easily than the men, 
terribly, passionately eager though the 
men were to go on providing for the 
family. The married daughter secured 
a pleasant, rather interesting position, 
which was not out of keeping with 
their cultivated background. But oh, 
the pay! Those miserably meager 
weekly salaries paid by New York 
employers who count on the steady 
Be of fresh young moths flutter- 
ng into the bright lights from the 
hinterland. The young wife was no 

oth, but her job was one which 
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could be held by one. So that was 
what she was paid. She must live on 
that small, inelastic weekly pay, and 
help her parents live, and help her 
husband, too, working as an interne 
in a hospital for a dime a month, or 
something of that kind, as internes 
do. 

At first, her mothiéry the wife of 
the financial expert, worked too, at 
anything an untrained, middle-aged 
woman not in very robust health 
could do. She took care of old peo- 
ple while their younger-generation 
went out to work. She did mending. 
She took children out for walks; she 
was a “sitter” who stayed with chil- 
dren in the evening. She read aloud 
to blind people. She climbed long 
flights of stairs, she went out in all 
weathers, no. matter what her health 
was. She never complained. She grew 
very thin, very white. She always 
smiled. Her husband—tenderly lov- 
ing, unable to find any paying occu- 
pation at all—ate his heart out in 
bitterness. 

He could not believe that there was 
nothing he could do for pay. He fol- 
lowed every clue, used to the utter- 
most every letter of introduction the 
committee or any of his American 
friends could get, went up and down 
the city, knocking at every door. But 
no, there seemed nothing for a digni- 
fied, statesmanlike looking man with 
iron gray hair and a special knowl- 
edge of finance—German finance. 

Sometimes during this heart-sick- 
ening ordeal he said: “But you are 
all looking for good jobs for me. I 
would take anything. I would be 
overjoyed to get an office-boy’s job 
and do an office-boy’s work.” 

Silently we Americans thought: 


“What employer would feel comfort- 


able in .giving orders to a middle- 
aged office-boy who looks like a com- 
bination of Paul McNutt and a col- 
lege president?” 

And then, by and by—it now oc- 
curs to us sometimes that perhaps this 
purgatory of waiting lasted just long 


enough to. finish his acquisition of | 


English and his wontedness to Ameri- 
can ways—the door which had been 
shut opened a crack. A small, tem- 
porary piece of technical work along 


his line was secured—paid, PAID! 


Not well paid, you must understand, 
but something. This first job the 
able, experienced expert fairly ate up, 
starved as he was for the exercise of 
his skilled powers. 

The work was so well done that the 


bank officers offered him another job. 
Again poorly paid. But a second ac- 
tual piece of work. And later, a part 
time job doing economic research was 
put in his way. Small pay also, but 
more than his frail wife had earned. 
With a poignant relief which all who 
knew them shared, he began once 
more to be the provider of funds, 
while his wife went back to home- 
making. 

Now he has three part time jobs— 
which all together-just about amount 
to one. They entail much waste of 
time getting from one to the other; 
they are not well paid—none of them 
are what he would have chosen—but 
they mean rent for the little flat, food, 
clothes, carfare—a living, an inde- 
pendent living. 

The son in his late teens, a skilled 
musician, had a “hearing” with an 
organization which places musicians, 
and secured a position in a small 
municipal orchestra in a distant west- 
ern city. The war came, he was 
drafted into service. Throughout the 
war he was one of the stout-hearted 
young men who poured into a private 
soldier’s life the vitality of their early 
twenties. He came through the ordeal 
alive, unhurt. He is a new, valuable 
American citizen. 


Enter a Doctor 


During this time the daughter’s 
doctor husband, working in a hospital 
for nothing or near it, ground his 
teeth and set himself not only to work 
hard but to endure anxious, fore- 
boding uncertainty as to his future. 
For the air was full of rumors (you 
certainly heard echoes of them, no 
matter where you live) that the Am- 
erican medical profession would 
never allow these foreign doctors to 
practice in the USA. 

We heard—everybody passed these 
gloomy items on to everybody else— 
that doctors not born in the USA 
would never be allowed to pass their 
state examinations, no matter how 
completely they fulfilled every re- 
quirement. There would be ways, un- 
avowed ways, to bar these outlanders 
from taking away the work of Ameri- 
can doctors. Even if they did some- 
how, with the ingenuity of despera- 
tion and their disagreeably brilliant 
professional training, succeed in pass- 
ing the examinations, they would 
never be let into any American 
community. They would be boy- 
cotted. The fiery cross—well, no need 
to go into details. You know as well 
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as I do what was said in those days. 

The Americans, on the committee 
and off it, who were interested in this 
family, heard with sinking hearts this 
ghastly talk of shutting away trom 
American sick people the medical care 
they so much needed. Because we 
were all emotionally taut and excited 
(have any of us been anything else 
in the last decade?) we did not think 
of questioning the truth of these 
rumors. So much that was the worst 
possible kept happening in the world, 
we jumped to the conclusion that the 
worst would happen here, too. 

I don’t pretend to be specially in- 
formed on all this; I can’t tell you 
in general terms how much of those 
horrible rumors was true and how 
much no more than excited anxious 
gossip. I can only tell you what hap- 
pened to this young doctor whom | 
happen to know. 

These are the facts: he finished his 
interminable service as interne; he 
took his state examinations; he passed. 
A committee of the medical associa- 
tion of his state asked him if he 
would be willing —was he willing? 
Are they not all willing—to leave the 
city and go into a small, poor, rural 
region which had never had a doctor 
available. He was assigned to a town 
none of us had ever heard of, in a 
farming district. 

We transferred our forebodings to 
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the reception these “foreigners” would 
get in a remote provincial corner of 
our country where there never had 
been any “foreigners.” No house 
would prove available to them. ‘There 
would be, we feared, a silent boycott. 

News came that they had at once 
secured a house to rent, a largish, 
rambling, clap-boarded house, not 
very convenient, but as good as most 
houses in the town, with extra reoms 
enough for the doctor’s office and 
waiting room. 


He Hung Up His Shingle 


We crape-hangers anxiously fore- 
saw a period of heartbreaking wait- 
ing for recognition, We saw in our 
mind’s eye the penniless doctor sit- 
ting at his desk, watching people go 
by in cars, on the sidewalks, never 
even turning their heads towards the 
house into which the new doctor with 
the foreign name had moved. 

The date passed on which the M.D. 
shingle was to be hung up. We 
waited anxiously for news. The news 
was that on the first morning when, 
after his breakfast, the young doctor 
opened the door to his waiting room, 
every chair had somebody sitting on 
it. The sofa, too. Not bigoted, pro- 
vincial Ku Klux haters of foreign 
names. Just sick people, very thankful 
indeed that a doctor, a real M.D., had 
come to their town. 


he : we From “New Americans” 
rmer European doctor serves a poor rural county as its sole practitioner 


I am not making any of this up 
don’t claim that it is a typical expe 
ence, or not a typical experien 
What is? It happened that way. 

And it goes on happening. TI 
first morning when the doctor w 
had come such a long weary way 
use his special skill for human w 
fare, opened his door and saw thc 
sick people who had been waiting 
long for someone to take care 
them—that was several years as 
There are two children in the de 
tor’s family now, one of them still 
small baby. They are great favorit 
with the doctor’s patients, who oft 
bring in presents for them and th 
mother—eggs, a pat of butter, a pie 
of salt pork, a chicken from the far 
No, this is not in lieu of paying the 
doctor-bills. They pay their bills ; 
right. The doctor has an automobi 
of. course, to get around in a farmit 
district of scattered homes. And | 
has acquired that special skill of t 
American doctor, ability to drive 
sick patient to the hospital over roa 
covered with glare ice. Like most « 
tablished doctors, his only trouble 
that he has more work to do thi 
time to do it in. He is an Americ: 
country doctor. 

Not long ago, out of a letter whi 
I opened in my mail there dropped 
little snapshot photograph, At fir 
glance it did not look especially i 
teresting—it might have been take 
on the Fourth of July, or on Fi: 
Day, in almost any American smz 
town, in front of almost any Amer 
can wooden house with rather ol 
fashioned jigsaw trimmings on tl 
porch. A gray-haired, sweet-face 
woman held with grandmother 
pride a plump pretty baby, bonne 
strings tied in a bow under the f 
baby chin. A bright-eyed little gi 
leaned against the grandmother, wt 
held the baby high. She and the litt 
child beside her smiled straight ini 
the camera. Over their heads hur 
a large American flag. 

* * * 

—About the grandparents left, pe 
force, at home in Germany? No, n 
I find I cannot bring myself to te 
you what happened to the old gran 
parents. We must not think of ther 
or we should lose our minds. W 
must fix our eyes on the sweet-face 
American grandmother, _ standir 
with her two American grandchildre 
under the American flag. Beyon 
them lies the future. We must ave 


our-eyes from the past. 
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With the help of the U. S. Committee for the Care of European Children, unaccompanied young refugees find 


Wide World 
foster homes here 


Our Newest Americans 


How many recent immigrants have been refugees? Where did the refugees 
come from; to what religious groups do they belong? Where have they 
settled? How have they adjusted themselves? Are they an asset? 


Some 250,000 REFUGEES HAVE BEEN AD- 
mitted to the United States-as immi- 


grants since 1933, when Hitler rose 


to power and started Germany on a 
career of tyranny and aggression. In 
the light of the history of American 
‘immigration this was a small move- 
‘ment, yet it has attracted as much 
attention as if it had been several 
‘times its actual size. , 

_ In part this unusual interest in the 
‘refugees arose from the dramatic 
character of the movement and the 
type of people it involved. The aver- 
age American is familiar with the 
Ellis Island immigrant, but not the 
immigrant with an international rep- 
‘utation as scholar, scientist, writer, or 
artist; or the immigrant experienced 
in business and industry; or the im- 
‘migrant arriving penniless and in a 


Here are the facts. 


MAURICE R. DAVIE 


—By the director of the Study of Re- 


cent Immigration from Europe. Mr. 


Davie, who was on leave of absence 
from Yale University to conduct this 
work, returned in March to his post 
as professor of sociology and chair- 


man of Yale’s department of sociol- 


ce) 


The findings of Mr. Davie and his 


research staff will be brought out later 


in the year by Harper. He is co- 
author with Samuel Koenig of a pam- 


phlet on the study, “The Refugees 


Are Now Americans,” recently pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Commit- 


tee. 


well as those of Connecticut, Mr. 
Davie also has written a number of 
books, Among them are: “The Eve- 
lution of War”; “Preblems of City 
Life”; “World Immigration.” 


Active in national movements, as” 


state of high nervous tension, bearing 
the scars of persecution and of con- 
centration camp brutality. These and 
other types of individuals, belonging 
to a great variety of nationalities, 
made up the refugee group. They had 
one thing in common: their whole- 
hearted condemnation of fascism and 
Nazism, of which they were the 
marked victims. 

In part, also, the widespread | in- 
terest in refugees was roused by ru- 
mors and allegations, often deliber- 
ately spread in an attempt to foster 
enmity and incite dissension. Whether 
propagated by Nazi agents or Ameri- 
can 100-percenters, the rumors aimed 
at stirring up group hatred and at 
poisoning public opinion against the 
refugees, especially the Jews who 
constituted the majority. The effect 


of this propaganda persists even 
though the Axis has been defeated. 

Rumors and charges became cur- 
rent and magnified as they spread. 
It was alleged, for instance, that the 
country was being flooded with refu- 
gees, that they were practically all 
German Jews, that the immigration 
laws were being set aside for their 
benefit, that they were taking jobs 
away from Americans, that many of 
them were amassing great wealth 
here with the intention of taking it 
back to Europe after the war, that 
most of them settled in New. York 
City, that they were arrogant, un- 
grateful, and illmannered, and that 
they were not contributing to the war 
effort. 

-What are the facts? 

In an attempt to arrive at the facts 
in an objective and impartial way, a 
study was undertaken by the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Recent Immi- 
gration from Europe—a special com- 
mittee set up for that purpose in the 
fall of 1944. Headed by Alvin John- 
son, it comprises twenty well-known 
citizens, men and women, selected by 
five national refugee service agencies 
(the American Christian Committee 
for Refugees, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Catholic Com- 


mittee for Refugees, the National 
Refugee Service, and the United 
States Committee for the Care of 
European Children) which  spon- 
sored the work and provided the 
necessary funds. 

There is also a sponsors committee, 
of which Clarence A. Dykstra is 
chairman, consisting of some 160 
persons of standing throughout the 
nation and representing a_ great 
variety of activities and interests. The 
investigation, which was nationwide 
in scope, was made possible by the 
cooperation of over 200 agencies and 
committees throughout the country. 


A great mass of firsthand information 
was collected and analyzed. This in- 
cluded nearly 14,000 questionnaire re- 
turns from refugees residing in 872 
communities in 44 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, over 200 life stories, 
over 50 reports on community back- 
grounds and attitudes, several hundred 
questionnaire returns on business enter- 
prises established by refugees, and data 
obtained from interviews with represent- 
ative refugees and Americans in various 


walks of life. 


In addition to consulting the available 
literature on the subject, immigration 
statistics and government documents, the 
Study Committee analyzed thousands of 
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individual case records of agencies an 
committees serving refugees in gener. 
or specific groups such as childres 
scholars, lawyers, physicians, musician 
and writers. 


Refugees and Other Immigrants 


As we have noted, approximatel 
250,000 refugee immigrants were ac 
mitted to the United States from 193 
through 1944. The total immigratio. 
from Europe during this period wa 
365,955, and that from all countrie 
was 528,549. Thus the refugees con 
stituted about two thirds of the immi 
grants from Europe or one half of th 
total number of immigrants. 

The whole period, because of thi 
depression and the war, was one o 
very limited immigration, the small 
est in any comparable period in th 
last hundred years. Few American 
seem to realize how sharply immigra 
tion fell off after 1930. Even other. 
wise well-informed citizens are 
amazed when told that only 16.8 per 
cent of the allotted quota was usec 
during the whole period of refugee 
immigration. Many are under the im. 
pression that the quotas from Ger- 
many and other countries of refugee 
emigration were exceeded. The fact 
is, however, that only 42.1 percent of 
them were filled. 

Another common misconception is 
that additional huge numbers of 
refugees came in on temporary visas 
as visitors. As a matter of fact, the 
net entries of non-immigrant aliens 
during the entire period 1933-1944 
were only 34,037. Official reports in- 
dicate that only about 15,000 aliens 
admitted on temporary visas were still 
here in 1944 on extended permits be- 
cause of their inability to return to 
their homelands. Owing to the un- 
usual length of stay—ranging up to 
five years— of most of them, we may 
safely assume that the great majority 
are refugees. These individuals are due 
to leave as soon as conditions permit. 
Once having left the country, they 
may apply for permanent admission 
under the quota if they so desire. 

The immigration laws were not 
changed or set aside in favor of the 
refugees. Only one group was ad- 
mitted outside of the regular immi- 
gration procedure—the 982 refugees 
brought in by the War Refugee Board 
and placed in a temporary shelter at 
Fort Ontario, near Oswego, N. Y. 
[See Survey Graphic for. September: 
1944 and June 1945.] Since the end of 
the war, some of these refugees haye 
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‘turned to their homelands, while 
~e€ majority were allowed to go to 
ianada and apply for admission un- 
ier our quota laws. During the en- 
le period the entry of refugees, as 
< other immigrants, was limited by 
me strict enforcement of the likely-to- 
ecome-a-public-charge clause and by 
partime regulations. On the other 
yand, their entry was somewhat facili- 
tated by certain administrative meas- 
tres, all operating. within the quota 
(2quirements. 
The admission of refugee children 
inaccompanied by their parents was 
acilitated by the use of a corporate 
iffidavit in lieu of the usual personal 
iffidavit. This guarantee of support 
was furnished by the United States 
Committee for the Care of European 
Phildren and the European-Jewish 
Phildren’s Aid, Inc., and the children 
were placed in foster homes under 
ihe supervision of approved child- 
raring agencies. About 1,000 children 
were admitted within the quota under 
his special arrangement during 1934- 
1944. In addition, several thousand 
British children, seeking to escape the 
dangers of war, were admitted on 
visitors’ visas. The great majority of 
these have already returned home. 
Another administrative measure 
was the procedure known as “un- 
olocking the, quotas”; that is, grant- 
ig visas to give preference to those 
ible to escape so as to make full use of 
the places available under the quota. 
[t was adopted late in 1940 to meet 
he emergency created by the collapse 
of France and to rescue the political 
refugees who had fled there from 
Germany and other countries. About 
2,000 were brought in under this plan. 


Characteristics of the Refugees 


Over twenty nationalities were rep- 
esented among the refugees. Half of 
hem were Germans and Austrians. 
The other half included Poles, 
Szechs, Russians, Italians, French- 
nen, Hungarians, Hollanders, Yugo- 
lavs, and others. 

About two thirds of the total were 
ews. Among the non-Jewish refu- 
fees, there were more Protestants 
han Catholics, the ratio being ap- 
oximately three to two. In a num- 
er of instances, the Christian refu- 
ees. were married to Jews or were 
non-Aryans” with one or more Jew- 
sh grandparents. It is noteworthy, in 
iew of the alleged “flood” of Jewish 
mmigrants, that the total number of 
ews admitted from all countries dur- 
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ing the entire span from 1933 through 
1943 was equal to only about one half 
the number of Jews admitted during 
the 1920’s and about one eighth the 
number admitted in the heyday of 
mass immigration from 1904 to 1914. 
The refugees contrast sharply with 
other -and earlier immigrants. They 
are essentially a group of people who 
normally would not have emigrated 
but who left their homelands be- 
cause of actual or anticipated perse- 
cution. In the days of mass immigra- 
tion the unattached young male of 
the laborer, artisan, or servant class 
was typical. Recent immigrants, es- 
pecially refugees, show a more even 
distribution of the sexes. There is a 
larger proportion of persons over 
forty-five years of age; a larger pro- 
portion of married persons and hence 
of family groups; and a larger pro- 
portion of professional and business 
people, white collar and _ skilled 
workers, and of persons with no oc- 
cupation. This group with no occupa- 
tion comprises housewives, children, 
and old people who have retired. 
Most of the adult refugees had gone 
beyond the elementary school level in 
Europe and nearly half of them had 
attended college or professional school. 
They were primarily a city group 
with a cosmopolitan outlook. A con- 


siderable number of them had trav- 
eled widely and knew languages other 
than their own. 


Their Distribution 


The refugees present no over-all 
problem on account of numbers, since 
they constitute only a minute propor-- 
tion of the nation. Their distribution 
by state and community parallels that 
of the total foreign-born white popu- 
lation. They have settled mostly in 
the larger cities, although a good 
many live in small towns and rural 
areas. In no place do they constitute 
as much as one percent of the popu- 
lation. The largest center is New 
York City, where they number well 
under 100,000. 

The distribution of refugees 
throughout the country has been 
largely determined by the location of 
their friends and relatives, job oppor- 
tunities, and the resettlement pro- 
gram of the various service agencies. 
The resettlement of refugees was 
mainly a matter of moving them — 
from New York City where nine 
tenths of them landed. Nothing com- 
parable to this program had been 
done during earlier immigration 
movements, with the exception of the 
efforts of certain Jewish organiza- 
tions a genefation ago. Its benefits 
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have been clearly demonstrated. 

Following is a typical comment by 
a resettled refugee: 

“There is too great a tendency [in 
New York] to live with other for- 
eigners and I think it is a great mis- 
take. When people ask me how long 
I am living in this country I say one 
year—five years in New York and 
one year in this country.” 


Occupational Adjustment 


The refugees have tended to follow 
the same type of occupation here they 
had engaged in abroad. They are to 
be found mainly in business and 
clerical work, in skilled labor, and 
the professions. Although many at 
first were forced to accept menial jobs, 
the great majority are now engaged 
in their former occupational field, 
but generally on a lower economic 
level. The transferability of skill has 
been most marked in the case of 
skilled workers and of some of the 
professionals. 

At the time of the study practically 
all were gainfully employed, although 
often not in the specific field for 
which they had been trained abroad. 
Practically all were self-supporting 
and the great majority were depend- 
ent on their earnings, only a small 
minority having additional income 
from savings or investments. The typ- 
ical weekly wage was $20-$40 for 
women and $50-$75 for men. Only 
a tiny percentage had failed to make 
an economic adjustment and were 
dependent. These were chiefly cases of 
old people, the sick, and broken 
families. 

Some of those who arrived before 
the Nazis imposed financial restric- 
tions (or confiscated their property), 
brought capital with them and have 
established themselves in business. 
While they give employment to other 
refugees, they employ a much greater 
number of native Americans. In nu- 
merous instances, they have brought 
with them or developed new processes 
and started the manufacture of prod- 
ucts hitherto unknown here or im- 
ported, such as scientific instruments, 
precision tools, and synthetic products. 
Many refugee manufacturers pro- 
duced articles essential to the war ef- 
fort. Some are carrying on here an 
export-import business which they 
had previously developed abroad. 


Social and Cultural Adjustment 


_ The refugees have become adjusted 
to a much greater extent and within 


a shorter period of time than immi- 
grants of earlier decades. This has 
been facilitated by their relatively 
small numbers, their wide distribu- 
tion, their superior educational and 
cultural background, their desire to 
become Americanized, and by the 
assistance given by relatives and 
friends. 

Throughout the country they tend 
to live in American neighborhoods 
rather than in immigrant colonies, to 
associate more with native Americans 
than with their own group or other 
recent immigrants, and to belong pri- 
marily to organizations with a pre- 
dominantly American membership. 
They have intermarried with native 
Americans to a greater extent than is 
usually the case with foreign-born 
groups who have been here a short 
time. 

It is safe to say that no other non- 
English-speaking immigrant group 
has learned English so rapidly and 
so well in a comparable period of 
time. They read mainly English lan- 
guage newspapers and English is the 
language commonly spoken in their 
homes. 


Refugee Children 


Refugee children have adjusted 
themselves to life in this country with 
relative ease and speed as compared 
to the older generation. Whereas the 
adults had been subjected to'the strain 
of disruption of well-established ca- 
reers and lifelong associations and of 
starting anew, the young people have 
been able to plan their life and work 
in terms of the adopted country. 
Moreover, their assimilation and _ so- 
cial integration have been greatly fa- 
cilitated by attendance at American 
schools. 

The generally excellent adjustment 
of the unaccompanied children has 
been promoted by the skilled work of 
child-caring agencies. For a time some 
of the children were nervous, restless, 
anxious about the fate of their par- 
ents, fearful, and undernourished, but 
they overcame these problems without 
much difficulty; especially was this 
the case with the very young chil- 
dren. All the evidence indicates that, 
after a first period of insecurity due 
to their uprooting, the children have 
taken their place readily among 
American youth, that they have 
learned English and become Ameri- 
canized rapidly, that they have gen- 


erally mixed easily with American - 
children and been accepted by them 


Many schools report that the w 
of the refugee children has been ak 
average, and that there is an unt 
ally large number of outstanding 
pils among them. Numerous are 
accounts of children who made 
tinguished academic records (like 
boy who attained the highest ms 
of any student attending a large h 
school in the last twenty-five yea 
who were accorded positions of pre 
inence in school life, won conte 
were awarded prizes and scholarst 
(one won the Hearst National An 
ican History Prize of $1,000), : 
who distinguished themselves al 
musical, literary, or artistic lines. 

A large number of these yot 
people served in the armed for 
Some gave their lives. Remarke 
but by no means unique is the ¢ 
of the Polish lad who arrived in 15 
and completed with honors the fe 
year course at the University of C 
fornia in two years and three mon 
As a student he did research on \ 
chemistry problems and was elec 
to Sigma Xi. He declined an o 
as research chemist, which would h 
meant military deferment, to en 
as a paratrooper. In 1944 he was kil 
in action in Germany. 


Assisting the Refugee _ 


Friends and relatives already liv 
in the United States did much to 
the adjustment of the refugees. 7 
newcomers often settled in the cc 
munities where their relatives liv 
were sheltered by them for a ti 
and were assisted in finding a 
and establishing a home. 

Their integration into the comr 
nity has also been greatly facilita 
by the help extended by private 
cial work agencies, both those alre: 
established and the new ones crea 
to meet the special problems of 
refugee. The refugee service progr 
has depended heavily upon fan 
service agencies and the use of c¢ 
work techniques. Other import 
elements have been the developm 
of special measures to aid econo: 
adjustment, such as loans to kh 
refugees establish themselves in b 
ness and professional practice, the t 
grams of retraining and resettlem 
and the work of special agencies ; 
ing particular professional gro 


Distinctive, likewise, has been the 


tegrated nationwide organization 
services for this new group of im 
grants. Also noteworthy is the mui 

(Continued on page 141) 
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{ow history is repeating itself a 
jundred years after Carl Schurz. 
Differences and portents today. 


ALVIN JOHNSON 


+-By the chairman of the Committee 


Nebraska-born, of Scandinavian 
warentage, the author fairly boxed the 
hompass of American institutions of 
earning as student and faculty mem- 
eer — Nebraska, Columbia, Bryn 
Mawr, Texas, Leland Stanford, Cor- 
mell, Yale. His editorial forays have 
ranged from The New Republic to 
che Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 

His outstanding achievement has 
oeen as director of the New School 
and founder of its University in Exile. 
He is now engaged in what Prof. 
Adolf Meyer once called “construc- 
tive composure”—an indefatigable 
round of activities as director emeritus. 


IN MY EARLY YOUTH I BECAME 
acquainted with a German philos- 
opher who had been a refugee of the 
German liberal revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848. Dr. Winkhaus. had 
early attained to the position of pri- 
vate docent. He could expect in due 
time the professorship extraordinary, 
and ultimately the ordinary professor- 
ship. I was assured by a learned and 
intelligent friend that Winkhaus had 
exhibited promise of becoming a 


great figure among the series of great ~~ 


gouires of German philosophy. 

But like so many German philos- 

Biers he became involved in politics 
on the losing side. 
_ When he landed as a fugitive in 
New York in 1849, he had not the 
least doubt that he would promptly 
find a place in an American univer- 
sity. 

America was still very new, and 
philosophy was little cultivated in our 
institutions of learning. Winkhaus 
dreamed of immense bodies of stu- 
dents ardent to hear his exposition of 
the unity of time, space, matter, and 
the causal nexus—the latter being in 
his view metonymy for energy. But 
n the Fifties of the last century there 
was not one living: American who 


From “New Americans” 


Alfred Einstein, citizen of the world of science—and citizen of the USA 


could follow his mathematical dem- 
onstrations of this inherent unity. 

Of course there was no possibility 
whatever that any university would 
take him on. Neither was there any 
possibility that a publisher would 
even look at his huge manuscripts, 
painfully written in crabbed German 
script. Finally he abandoned hope, 
and came west with his worried wife 
and skinny daughters, to take a 
homestead — a hundred and sixty 
acres of treeless, waterless rolling 
Nebraska prairie. In the 1880's, I 
once spent an unhappy hour with 
him while he stormed around in a 
petrified forest of equations. My con- 
viction was that he was mad, or 
“brain - broke,” as our local dialect 
put it. 

He had proved a very poor farmer. 
It was alleged that in cultivating corn, 
while reflecting on the errors of Hegel 
and the shortcomings of Kant, the 
pernicious sophistries of Schopen- 
hauer, and the crooked logic of — 
Feuerbach and Marx, he would some- 
times plow up alternate rows of corn, 
thus inadvertently anticipating Henry 


Wallace. And if a neighbor drove by © 


on his way to town, Winkhaus, 
starved for human. society, would 
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drive to the roadside, turn his horses 
loose to find their own way to the 
barn, and climb to the spring seat, 
happy to regale the cornfed and hu- 
morous neighbor with his latest con- 
clusions. on stime, space, matter, and 
the causal nexus—which figured in 
the neighbors’ anecdotes as the “cow- 
sal nexous.” 

The whole community set Wink- 
haus down as “brain-broke”—a judg- 
ment accepted by his wife and daugh- 
ters. When he died his wife burned 
his voluminous manuscripts, “be- 
cause nobody could make head or tail 
of them.” She burned his volumes 
of Kant, Hegel and the: other Ger- 
man philosophers, because he had 
spoiled them by writing in the mar- 
gins. 

“Poor Pa,” she sighed. “He was 
such a nice man. Pity he went brain- 


broke.” 
We Are Coming Up 


Like the recent refugee immigra- 
tion, the immigration from Germany 


at the end of the’Forties and the early _ 


Fifties contained an unusual propor- 
tion of intellectuals. There were phil- 
osophers, scientists, musicians, artists, 


writers, journalists, doctors, lawyers. 


Some ot them managed to pry their 
way into their proper vocations, and 
the place of this element in our his- 
tory is an honorable one. 

But there is no record of any effort 
on the part of established Americans 
to ease the way of these refugees. The 
one instance I’ve ever been able to 
discover of transnational consideration 
of the plight of the German refugees 
of 1848 was British. My father came 
over in a British ship with a group 
of them. Of course the English offi- 
cers could not distinguish between a 
Dane and a German, and took him 
on board without inquiring whether 
he had passage money. In mid-ocean 
he inquired of the purser what his 
passage would cost. “That depends,” 
said the purser. “If you have only a 
little money, you’d better keep it. Or 
those greedy Americans will let you 
starve.” 

In contrast, consider the record of 
America in the matter of the recent 
immigration of intellectuals. Imme- 
diately upon the announcement of the 
expulsion of liberals and Jews from 
the German universities, Dr. Stephen 
A. Duggan, whose motto is, “Nothing 
is impossible,” set up an emergency 
committee, well financed by the 
Foundations, to make a place in 
American universities and colleges for 
men of mark cashiered by Hitler. 
The New School for Social Research 
launched a University in Exile, and 
promptly found the finances for a 
whole faculty of the social sciences. 
A host of individual academic institu- 
tions joined in the work of placing 
refugee scholars. A physicians’ com- 
mittee was formed, to do valiant 
work in assisting refugee physicians 
and surgeons. Henry Seidel Canby, 
of Yale and the Saturday Review of 
Literature, and his talented wife have 
long devoted their priceless energies 
to the assistance of bewildered refu- 
gee writers, seeking desperately to 
reestablish themselves in an alien en- 
vironment. ° 

It is not possible to enumerate here 
all the efforts of groups of Ameri- 
cans, and individual Americans, to 
help the refugee intellectual to find 
himself. I have seen so many of them 
that I feel impelled to bow my head 
and recite, “God bless my America” 
—and the American spirit of today. 
There was no similar spirit a hun- 


dred years ago. By the grace of God, 


we are coming up! 
How can we account for so com- 
plete a change in point of view and 
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behavior? There is a good practical 
maxim: Business makes business. If 
you want to set up a brokerage busi- 
ness you do not go to Sedro Woolley, 
Washington, where it is easier to en- 
counter a dinosaur than a_ broker. 
You go to Wall Street, where the 
brokers, to use an obsolete language, 
just wimmeln, like the gnats in the 
love dance of early May. If you want 
to set up a hardware store, you nego- 
tiate for space on a hardware street. 


Our Street for Intellectuals 


There was no street for intellec- 
tuals in 1850. However much your 
humanity might be touched, you 
could not think of any place where 
you could advise an intellectual to 
head in. All you could do was to ad- 
vise him gently that this country 
needed, not erudite philosophy, but 
skillful hands for setting cabbages, 
now that the Irish had come in 
phalanxes. My father could have 
lived by cabbages, and the ground on 
which he would have grown them, 
in the heart of present-day Brooklyn, 
could have made of his son and heir 
a man of substance. My father came 
to America for freedom—the estate 
he passed on to his son and heir. 

In the America of today the street 
of intellectuals is long and ambitious, 
with much old-time property to be 
improved. In 1850 we lived by our 
virgin soil. Today we live by the 
virgin unknown of intellectual and 
cultural prowess. Old-fashioned, 
smallish bourgeois still talk about the 
importance of capital, tradition. The 
live Americans talk about “know- 
how” in business, about expansion in 
culture. The live Americans recog- 
nized, well before Hitler, that Amer- 
ica could use every sort of ability, 
from the whole wide world, and that 
American productivity could main- 
tain it. Well before Hitler, foreign 
intellectuals, philosophers, writers, 
artists, musicians were orienting 
themselves toward the fabulous land 
of America. Hitler gave them a new 
compulsion to follow their heart’s de- 
sire. 

In 1850, when the vast prairies still 
lay in grass, forage for the disappear- 
ing buffalo, and when even the older 
states, like Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
were settled only by sample—samples 
too small to build highways or main- 


tain the new railways—there were 


Americans who were profoundly 


alarmed by what was really only a 


trickle of European immigratic 
Soon all the land, it was argu 
would be taken up by aliens and 
space would be left for the coml 
generations of native Americans. an 
noble stock of the Puritans would 
compelled to cease doubling eve 
twenty-five years, as it had manag 
to do for more than two hundr 
years. Instead of a pure strai 
Americans would become a mix 
multitude. Even so good an econom 
as Francis A. Walker, though co 
fronted by the drift of America 
even from sparsely settled areas t 
ward the towns and cities where tl 
birthrate languished, was ridden | 
the delusion that this trend cou 
have been checked by a drastic e 
clusion of aliens. 


The Prop cegne Pudding 


This particular worry has recede 
into the limbo of history. More r 
cently we worried ourselves sick an 
stupid about the immigration fro! 
Russia, which threatened to glut th 
labor market and to reduce wages- 
which continued blithely to rise. W 
had fought to abate the evils of tk 
sweatshop, but after the pogrom « 
Kishinev a flood of starving refugee 
came in to swamp our hopes. Amon 
them, however, was Sidney Hillmas 
carrying under his hat the Amalg: 
mated Clothing Workers and ,th 
transformation of the miserabl 
sweated worker into a rising aristoc 
racy of labor. 

American history proves one thing 
Exclusionists have always bee 
wrong, economically. But our cour 
try is exuberant enough to maintai 
successive generations of the wrong 
headed. No land is good unless 3 
produces weeds. 

Everybody has encountered Amer 
icans who have viewed with alarn 
the recent influx of foreign intellec 
tuals. They feel that an immigran 
Einstein takes the wind out of th 
sails of an unknown native Amer 
ican Einstein. They feel that immi 
grant professors, artists, physician 
stand in the way-of American talent 

Permit me another anecdote. Wher 
I was projecting on a short shoestring 
the present New School building, ar 
agent of Jose Clemente Orozco, great 
est mural painter of Mexico, propose: 
to contribute to the institution an am 
bitious fresco. Of course-as an edu 
cational administrator, always. eage! 
to get something fine for nothing, 

(Continued on page 138) 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Harris & Ewing 


Retiring as director general of UNRRA, he again roused the world to the grim meaning of the food crisis 


Europe’ s Empty Bread Basket 


Helpless men, women and children will die fron’ hunger unless the 
USA and other wheat-supplying countries take drastic action at once. 


Fork MANY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE THIS 
is a time of extreme suffering. The 


anxiety and tenseness of warfare have 


given way to the anxiety and tense- 
ness of the problem of survival. For 


millions in Europe and the Far East . 


it is now a desperate daily ‘struggle 
for food, for fuel, clothing, shelter, 
medicines and medical care, for em- 
ployment and the elementals of a 
aoecn economic society. 

Tt is imperative that we raise our 
Bchts in estimating the cost and 
effort needed to deal effectively with 
the aftermath of the military phase 
of the war—especially in the case of 
90d. But if we are able to raise our 
ghts, we must ‘act immediately. 
ime can run out in peace as well 
as in war, and the old story of “too 
ittle, too late” is as applicable now 
is it was before D-Day. 


ROY F. HENDRICKSON 


—By the deputy director general, 
UNRRA in charge of its Bureau of 


~Supplies—a post he is shortly resign- 


ing. Author of “The Food Crisis.” 

An Iowan, he had experience as a 
newspaperman and AP executive in 
the Middle West and Washington. 

At the national capital, his posts 
since 1934 have included those of 
Surplus Marketing Administrator and 
Director of Marketing, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1941, he be- 
came head of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration; in 1942, direc- 
tor of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 


He has served as chairman of the 


Food Requirements and Allocation 
Commission; U. S. representative on 
the Combined Food Board; member 
of the President’s Soviet-Protocol 


Commission; and delegate to the 


United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Conference of 1943. 


‘ 


How big are the problems? Why 
should our sights be raised? 


The Prospects Are Grim 


The size of the problems of relief, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction can 


-be measured in the material field by 


weighing the losses and damage of 
war. The damage to transportation 
systems is definitely calculable in 
terms of the losses of locomotives and 
railway cars, of tracks, bridges, and 
motor trucks. Similarly, the reduc- 
tion in the capacity to produce food 
can be evaluated quantitatively, by 
counting the losses of tractors, draft 
animals, farm tools, and by measur- 
ing the diminution of soil produc- 
tivity. — 

But the food problem has been 
compounded by last season’s drought 
and poor yields in the Mediterranean 


area, which greatly increased the de- 
pendence on imports of food for 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, Italy, , 
France, Austria, and North Africa. 
As a result, Europe is faced with the 
grimmest food prospects in decades, 
and perhaps centuries. India and the 
Far East are also faced by the almost 
certain prospects of famine and death 
for vast numbers of their peoples. 
Today, UNRRA is shipping over- 
seas between one and two million 
long tons of supplies every month, 
which go to about a dozen countries 
—those countries which do not pos- 
sess foreign exchange resources and 
which, therefore, without UNRRA 
aid cannot procure the basic relief 
and rehabilitation supplies and sery- 
ices which they must have if they are 
to get back on their feet again. There 
are five principal groups of commodi- 


ties which UNRRA provides: 
Food; 


Clothing, textiles and footwear; 
Agricultural rehabilitation; 
Industrial rehabilitation; 
Medical and sanitation supplies. 


The cumulative figures through 
December 31, 1945 (see below) prove 
the extent to which food cargoes have 
been making up our total shipments 
overseas. 


Keeping People Alive 


The time factor must be considered 
in interpreting these supply statistics. 
Greece was the first country to re- 
ceive UNRRA aid, followed by 
Yugoslavia. Again, Greece was lib- 
erated considerably before Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and relief as- 
sistance to these latter countries was 
seriously hampered at first by port 
and inland transport difficulties. Full 
scale aid had to wait in the case of 


The Place of Food in UN 


RRA’S Shipments Overseas 


In Long Tons 


Country All Food Percentage of Food 

: Programs in Total Shipments 
Albania : 67,418 52,534 77.9 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 22,226 22,024 99.0 
China 261,441 147,997 56.6 
Czechoslovakia 412,119 239,572 Dell 
Dodecanese Islands 1,588 1,588 100. 
Greece 1,742,886 1,142,077 65.5 
Italy ~ 133,994 121,266 90.5 
Poland 356,445 168,958 47.4 
Ukrainian S.S:R,; 44,136 43,731 99.0 
Yugoslavia 972,092 697,512 71.7 
Miscellaneous 17,979. 6,788 BT a7, 

Total 4,032,324* 


*Late figures through February, 1946, 6,007,176 tons. 


China until after the surrender of 
Japan and the opening of ports. Aid 
for the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republics was not re- 
quested until the last months of 1945, 
while the Italian statistics represent 
shipments against a program of aid 
limited in 1945 to only $50,000,000, 
in accordance with the policy laid 
down by the UNRRA Council in its 
second session. 

The large quantity of foodstuffs 
sent to Greece and other receiving 
countries in 1945 was required to 
keep millions of people alive. It 
should be pointed out that a country 
like Greece is to a large degree non- 
arable, and even in normal times 
must import a heavy percentage of 
its food. This situation is in sharp 


contrast to Yugoslavia and Poland - 


which, in prewar years, were large 
agricultural export countries. Today, 
relief food imports must be propor- 
tionately higher for Greece than for 
those other two countries, in order 
to achieve approximately the same 
minimum nutritional standards for 
all concerned. 

In 1946, besides keeping up its ex- 
isting food commitments, UNRRA 
has undertaken new and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. It will have to provide 
the daily bread ration for some 30,- 
000,000 Italians, now that its 1945 
program of limited aid has been in- 
creased to full scale assistance and it 
has taken. over the job of supplying 
the basic relief provisions from the 
Allied military authorities. Shipments 
of food to the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics 
will be much larger in 1946 than the 
previous year; while China, which 
could receive very little assistance 
prior to the surrender of Japan and 


the opening of ports, must now re- 


2,644,047 — 65:57 


ceive accelerating quantities ef foo 
stuffs and other supplies. 

In UNRRA’s over-all strategy, 
had been originally planned that wl 
administration would concentra 
chiefly on relief (especially food) su 
plies during 1945 and the critical wi 
ter of 1945-46. Then the empha: 
was to be shifted increasingly to r 
habilitation supplies during 1946, : 
as to get the receiving countries bac 
on their economic feet as much ; 
possible by the time UNRRA woul 
terminate operations—in Europe : 
the end of 1946, and in the Far Ea 
at the end of the first quarter « 
1947, 

It is true that we are increasin 
our rehabilitation shipments steadil 
Yet the needs for food until the ne: 
harvest, especially resulting from th 
Mediterranean drought, necessitate 
continued heavy emphasis on foo 
shipments in the months that | 
ahead—at least through August shi 
arrivals. However, no harvest shoul 
be counted until it is in. In the cas 
of Greece and Italy, even abundar 
harvests will not eliminate impo: 
needs next winter, and average ha 
vests will not end the food probler 
elsewhere. 


Where Hunger Stalks 


A brief roundup of actual foo 
conditions in the countries receivin 
UNRRA aid indicates how famin 
again dogs the heels of war: 

Yugoslavia, which in prewar yeai 
exported an average of about 640,00 
tons of grain annually, must impo 
at least 346,000 metric tons of grai 
and flour for the first six months 
1946, if thousands are to escape deat 
from starvation. The decline fror 


“average prewar harvests has been 4 


percent, while 1945 saw scarcely 
third of the normal domestic produc 
tion of meat and dairy products. A 
a result, bread must be substitute 
for those quantities of meat, eggs 
fats, and vegetables which have dis 
appeared from supply. Bread com 
prises about 90 percent of the presen 
diet in the worst deprivation areas. 

Poland requires minimum UNRRA 
imports of 500,000 tons of brea 


"grains (or the equivalent in flour) fo 


the period from February throug! 
August. If Poland actually receive 
this import total, which now seem 
unlikely indeed, she can then suppor 
a minimum diet of around 2,000 cal 


ories daily for the ten millions of th 


Polish urban population. (contraste 
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| 
th the average consumption of 
gre than 3,300 calories in the 
ihited States). 
before the war, Greece drove hard 
vh production bounties to increase 
production of wheat and brought 
output from about 25 per cent of 
needs to about 75 percent—but 
is Was an unnatural and uneco- 
mnic development. During the war 
duction dropped greatly, and last 
mmer’s great drought left only half 
crop. The production of fish, for- 
erly a highly important item in 
‘eek diet, has dropped by 60 per- 
ht from prewar totals. As a result, 
¢ population is driven to rely that 
uch more on bread for survival. 
NRRA grain will have to continue 
provide about 750 calories in the 
week daily diet, which varies from 
ss than 1,500 calories in some cities 
2,300 in a few scattered rural dis- 
acts. 
In 1945, the Italian grain crop fell 
y 46 percent from annual prewar 
werages, in a country that normally 
as had to import bread grains. The 
puntry’s meat production dropped 
y one third, fats by almost three 


To Help the Hungry 


The Famine Emergency Committee’s 
Recommendations to Consumers 


Save Wheat 


1. Prevent waste of bread. It is 
estimated that 5 percent or one slice 
out of every loaf baked every day 
goes into garbage. 

2. Use less bread at each meal. 

_ Use potatoes, for example, as alter- 
nates for bread. One small serving 
of potatoes replaces a slice of bread, 
nutritionally. Use oats more often. 
_A serving of oatmeal equals two 
slices of bread in food value. Use 
fruits and other desserts for pastries 
_ and cakes, 
3. Use less wheat cereals 
- other wheat products. 


and 


; Save Fats and Oils 

1. Make better use of meat drip- 
pings for cooking and seasoning 
3 

_ food. 

2. Serve fewer fried foods, 
3, Save and re-use fats and oils 
4 for cooking purposes. 

4, Render excess fats on meats 


and save bacon grease for cooking 
purposes. ‘ 

5. Salvage all fats that cannot 
be re-used and turn them in to your 
_ butcher or grocer. 

6. Go easy on oils and salad dress- 
ings. Rin 
A teaspoon of fat a day saved by 
‘every person in the United States 
will mean a total saving of at least. 
one million pounds of fat daily. 


Press Association 


Herbert Hoover, who headed relief in Europe during and after World War I; 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson; Chester C. Davis, War Food 
Administrator until mid-1943, chairman of the new Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee: at work on a voluntary program of reduced U. S. food consumption 


fifths, rice by half, and potatoes by 
more than half. From its own re- 
sources, Italy at present cannot main- 
tain for all its citizens a diet that will 
support human life. Without im- 
ports, the average daily diet would 
fall below 1,300 calories and millions 
would starve. Consequently, Italy 
must receive minimum grain ship- 
ments averaging between 278,000 and 
318,000 tons monthly between Febru- 
ary and July, 1946. 


Summarizing the bread grain situ-, 


ation, the countries receiving 
UNRRA assistance can be roughly 
divided into three groups: : 


1, Albania, Greece, Italy and Yugo- 
slavia—here drought was the decisive 
factor in cutting indigenous grain sup- 


plies; 


~ 2. Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land—a. complex of factors hindered the 


production and utilization of native 


grains: transport, breakdown, lack of 
fertilizer, and interference with normal 
cropping because of motive or draught 
power shortages on farms; 


3. China—both rice and wheat are 
seriously short because of a great num- 
ber of war-caused reasons, chiefly stem- 
ming from Japanese destruction of pro- 
ductive facilities and exploitation of 


growing areas. 


- Difficulties in Procurement — —— 


As a cumulative result, more men, 
women, and children in Europe and 
the Far East are hungry this winter 
than at any time in modern history. 


Unless further emergency measures 


are taken at once, widespread starva- 
tion is inevitable. During the six 
months’ period from January to June, 
UNRRA will require 4,182,000 metric 
tons of wheat and wheat flour. This 
figure represents the closely screened 
requirements of Albania, Austria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, the Dodec- 
anese Islands, Finland, Greece, Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. (In addi- 
tion, small amounts of wheat from 
UNRRA’s emergency relief programs 
will be provided for the Philippines 
and Hungary.) 

This wheat can come only from the 
major supplying countries—the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina. But a number of factors 


are preventing UNRRA from obtain- 


ing the bread grains which it must 
have—grains which, if properly allo- 
cated and distributed, are sufficient to 
meet the minimum needs of both the 
supplying and the liberated countries. 
_ The wheat-producing nations. have 
been experiencing internal transport 
difficulties. The Great Lakes were 
frozen over during the winter 
months, thus preventing grain ships 
from carrying down the wheat held 
in terminal elevators at the lake-heads 
in Canada and the United States. 
While the lake movement was 
heavy last summer, it had to be sup- 


plemented more than usually by rail. 


Box cars have not been available—the 
limit on the rail movement of grain, 
especially in the United States, has 
been the main bottleneck for months 
(Continued on page 136) 
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JUST PEOPLE 


“These were just people who happened to be in the 
path of total war,” says the commentator’s quiet 
voice in the motion picture “The Pale Horseman.” 
The people represented by these stills from the short 
movie ate legion. They lack food and shelter; the 
creature whose “name is Death” rides beside them. 
“Who can take such scenes for granted,” challenges 
the invisible guide to this panorama of acute dis- 
tress in Europe, Asia, the Pacific Islands. 

UNRRA presents this film, which was produced 
by the OIC motion picture division of the U. S. 
Department of State; Brandon Films is distributing 
it in 16 mm., at a time when it is important for 
Americans to visualize what worldwide distress means. 
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Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl 


The challenge of famine and unrest that reaches half way round the globe— 
for relief and long run rehabilitation of the food economy of the Far East. 


LOOKED AT NUTRITION-WISE, THE 
world’s population may roughly be 
divided into wheat-eaters and rice- 
eaters. Among the wheat-eaters, 
wheat is only one item in an increas- 
ingly diversified diet; but among the 
rice-eaters, rice constitutes the bulk of 
their food. 

Wheat has been the preferred food 
of the white race for centuries; rice, 
the chief food of yellow and brown 
races—of hundreds of millions of: in- 
habitants of Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Burma, India, and the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Turning to sources of supply, 
wheat - growing is widely diffused 
over the earth’s surface. Disturbances 


in the wheat economy of one region 


are not likely to cause worldwide re- 
percussions. But 95 percent of the 
world’s rice is grown in what has 
been called “Monsoon Asia”; and 
there it is the predominant crop. Al 
though over nine tenths of this is 
consumed in the countries where it 
is grown, normally 7,500,000 tons 
have been exported from Burma, 
Indo-China, Siam, Formosa, and 
Korea. Their surplus has been indis- 
pensable in assuring even the meager 
intake of calories which characterizes 
the diet of the principal rice-im port- 
ing countries. These are Japan, China 
(the south provinces), British Malaya, 
India, Ceylon, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Of Monsoon Asia’s total rice ex- 
ports, nearly 80 percent moved out of 
three ports — Rangoon in Burma; 
Bangkok in Siam; Saigon in Indo- 
China. The historic trade routes be- 
tween exporting and importing areas 
were well marked. Thus, normally 


—3,000,000 tons were shipped out by 
Siam and Indo-China to Hong Kong, 
South China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Singapore, and the Malayan west coast. 


« 


Another 
—3,000,000 tons — Burma’s surplus — 
went predominantly to neighboring In- 
dia and nearby Ceylon, with smaller 


quantities to British Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, ; 
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PIERCE WILLIAMS 


—By the chief of a special mission on 
displaced persons in the Far East, 
authorized by UNRRA at London 
last August and reporting to its Com- 
mittee on the Far East at Atlantic 
City in mid-March. ; 

The situation was first studied in 
China; then in southeast Asia, with 
Singapore as base, as guests of Ad- 
miral Lord Mountbatten’s Command 
of Allied Forces. Here the author 
sets down his own impression, inciden- 
tal to the tour, of the mounting rice 
crisis. 

Executive director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (New 
York—1929-32), Mr. Williams has 
served since in a variety of federal 
posts: FERA, WPA, OPM and NRB 
(Study of. Social Security). He was 
director of FWA’s-war housing con- 
struction program on the Pacific 
Coast; and (following the Allied 
landing in Nov. 1942) chief of the 
North African Economic Mission of 
the Board of Economic Warfare 
(later FEA) at Algiers. 

In July 1944, he joined UNRRA’s 
Division of Displaced Persons as one 
of its liaison officers in Paris with 
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War has shaken the rice economy 
of southeast Asia to its very founda- 
tions; wiping out rice surpluses in 
Burma, Siam, and Indo-China; and 
resulting in catastrophic food short- 
ages in South China, Tonkin, India, 
and Ceylon—and to a lesser degree 
in Malaya. The Outer Islands of the 
Netherlands Indies, which the Dutch 
had brought almost to a point of self- 
sufficiency before the outbreak of the 
war in the Pacific basin, may also be 
short of rice in a few months. 


Shortage: Starvation and Unrest 


This collapse of the rice economy 
of the Eastern Hemisphere cannot 
fail to have political as well as eco- 
nomic repercussions extending far be- 
yond the confines of the rice-produc- 
ing and rice-eating countries them- 
selves. It is precisely in the countries 
of southeast Asia that revolutionary 
nationalist movements, aiming at in- 
dependence from European colonial 


dominion, are most active. Economic 


situations and political movements 
cannot be kept in watertight compart- 
ments, no matter how hard _poli- 
ticians and economists sometimes try. 
Hence this breakdown in food supply 
dare not be ignored in. appraising the 
direction and strength of political 
trends in the colonial areas of that 
part of the globe. 

I can hazard no guess as to the out- 
come of the nationalist movements 
now going on in Indo-China, the 
Netherlands Indies, British Malaya, 
Burma, and India. What I can at- 
tempt in this article is to set down 
some measure of the rice crisis as I 
encountered it on a recent trip which 
took me through this part of the 
world; and to give the reader clues 
to the fundamental meaning of the 
scanty political news from there. 

My conviction is that the manner 
in which the collapse of the rice econ- 
omy is dealt with by the United Na- 
tions ‘during the months right ahead 
may be decisive in both the economic 
and political reconstruction of south- 
east Asia. 


Rice and Wheat 


Let me begin with a definition and 
some further comparisons between 
these prime cereals. 

“Monsoon Asia” comprises China 
(excluding Manchuria, and most of 
the country north of the Yangtze 
River Valley), Japan, Korea, For- 
mosa, Indo-China, Siam, British Ma- 
laya, Burma, Ceylon, much. of India, 
the Philippines, and the other islands 
of the South Pacific archipelagoes 
including the Netherlands Indies. 
Monsoon is the name of the prevail- 
ing winds. The term identifies a cli- 
mate characterized by rainfall reach- 
ing its maximum in the summer 
months and its minimum in the win- 
ter months, with a rhythmical, sea- 
sonal reversal in the wind direction 
from the ocean towards the high 
mountain masses of Asia in the sum- 
mer, and back again in the winter. 

Measured in terms of areas sown 
the earth over, rice accounts for about 
half as much land as wheat (220,- 


000,000 acres as against 420,000,000). 
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Measured in terms of volume, in a 

“bumper” year the world has pro- 

duced 6,000,000,000 bushels of wheat; 

while the crop of so-called “rough” 

(or unhulled) rice has attained as 

much as 7,000,000,000 bushels. Wick- 
izer and Bennett, in their “Rice Econ- 

omy of Monsoon Asia,” say that 
threshed wheat and hulled rice equal 
each other in volume of production, 
at about 150,000,000 tons. But meas- 
ured in terms of nutritive content, 
rice falls considerably below wheat, 
as the edible portion is relatively 

much less. However, the authorities . 

just named tell us that “rice probably 
looms larger in the daily life of more 
people than does wheat.” 

On the one hand, “the farmers of 
the world whose principal crop is 
tice presumably far outnumber those 
whose principal crop is wheat, for 
much of. the world’s wheat is pro- 
duced by commercial growers on 
large tracts; whereas rice is produced 

typically on tiny plots by subsistence 
) farmers.” 

: The Social Picture 

On the other hand, “the consumers 
of the world whose principal food is 
‘rice probably far outnumber those 
whose principal food is wheat.” Fur- 
r, “those countries in which rice 
e peaeey of the diet, are in the 


main inhabited by countless millions 
living under rather adverse condi- 
tions. Agricultural pursuits com- 
monly provide no more than a bare 
subsistence. In many cases, the peo- 
ple live apart from their neighbors; 
the customs, language, and practices 
of one part of a country differ from 
those in another part. The general 
level of literacy is low and the diff- 
culties of communication are fre- 
quently great.’* 

Urbanism and a machine economy 
have stamped their mark indelibly on 
the culture and civilization of wheat- 


growing regions, but the rice-grow- 
ing areas of Monsoon Asia are char- 


acterized by a village—almost a com- 
munal—type of social organization. 
In respect to mechanization, the con- 
trast between wheat and rice cultiva- 
tion is' startling. The exceptions are 
certain rice-growing areas of the 
United States (Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 


kansas, California) where we are told | 


of rice seeded by airplanes flying at 
low altitude over the fields; of rice 
cut, threshed, sacked in one operation 


_ by “combine” harvesters. oe 


In Monsoon Asia, however, the 
seed is broadcast by hand, as in Bib- 
lical times, or else the seedlings are 


"Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia,” by Wick- 


izer and Bennett. ee Research Institute, Stan-_ 


ford University, Calif. 


Lionel Green, from Frederic Lewis 
Plowing with water buffalo in Bali, Netherlands Indies, when the rice fields are wet with the first rains of the monsoon 


transplanted by the labor of the farm- 
er and his family. In many areas a 
plow is unknown; where it is used, 
it is little more than a pointed stick. 
When the rice field (known as a 
“paddy”) is a few inches deep in the 
first rains of the monsoon, the hooves 
of the peasant’s water-buffalo, as he 
sloshes around in the muddy ground, 
mostly prepare the soil for the recep- 
tion of the young plants. At harvest 
time (the dry season between the two 
monsoons), the crop is cut by scythes 
or simple knives and gathered by 
hand. Threshing also is done by 


hand—in some places with the aid of 


primitive flails, in others by animals 
and humans treading out the grain 
on a dry paddy field or on the floor 
of the farmer’s hut. 

All but a small fraction of the 
world’s rice is grown under artificial 
irrigation. No other crop is so grown 
to such an extent. However, the irr . 
gation works and techniques that as- 3 
sure water for the rice crop of Mon- 
soon Asia have nothing in common = 
with the elaborately designed and yi 
solidly constructed irrigation systems 
of our own Far West, or even of 
Egypt, Soviet Russia, or modern 
Iraq. Once the monsoon rain has 
seeped into the subsoil of the rice 
paddy, or has drained off afterward, — 


any further irrigation mist be ace 
- wi ; 


complished by laboriously carrying 
water from the ditches below and 
outside the mud dike enclosing the 
paddy in buckets slung across the 
farmer’s shoulders on a bamboo pole. 
Or the water is lifted onto the paddy 
with the aid of primitive elevating 
devices. 

In one respect, perhaps, wheat and 
rice cultivation seem to offer one 
thing in common more than they did 
half a century ago: namely, the ab- 
sence of beasts of burden. But this is 
merely an illustration of extremes 
meeting. In the most advanced wheat 
farming in America, mechanization 
has left little place for animal hus- 
bandry. In rice-growing in Asia, even 
oxen are scarce because the tiny 
paddy field will not grow enough 
food for the farmer’s family and feed 
even one work animal. 

Finally, the rice-growing areas in 
the monsoon belt are characterized by 
increasing tenancy and sharecropping, 
and by heavier and heavier burdens 
of debt on the small peasant farmer. 
A chief figure is the village money 
lender. Usury and rice growing are 
bedfellows. Wickizer and Bennett 
round out the social picture of mon- 
soon agriculture in these words: 


Millions of farm families use their 
available resources of land, labor and a 
little capital, to produce food mainly for 
home consumption. They sell a rela- 
tively small amount of farm produce for 
cash, and purchase very little food or 
other commodities. The motive is 
strong to concentrate upon a crop that 
will provide abundant food from little 
land, with the least possible labor; that 
will involve a minimum risk of crop 
failure, and that will provide food that 
can be stored. 


Man-made Calamity 


One other comparison bears on the 
increasing political tension in so many 
parts of Monsoon Asia. There is 
some justification for the fear that 
production under the rice economy, 
-unlike that of wheat, may not be able 
to keep pace with the number of 
stomachs that must be filled. 

Over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the wheat economy of the world 
has been characterized by recurring 
surpluses. Witness the “headaches” 
administratiofis at Washington have 
experienced as a consequence — al- 
though experts like Clinton Anderson 
say the present wheat surplus is tem- 
porary. On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean colonial governments which 
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have assumed “the White Man’s 
Burden” over the past two hundred 
years had long before the war been 
confronted with the problem of how 
rice production in colonial Asia could 
be stepped up to assure enough food 
for a steadily increasing number of 
rice-eaters. 

In troubled British India, for ex- 
ample, I heard that the food supply 
must be augmented by at least an- 
other 10,000,000 tons a year, if a mini- 
mum diet was to keep pace with an 
estimated growth of 100,000,000 peo- 
ple in a quarter century. 

In Java, to take another illustration, 
the population density is about the 
highest anywhere in the world. It 
was only a few years ago that the 
Dutch colonial administration there 
succeeded in transforming a recurrent 
rice deficit into a small export sur- 
plus. This was needed, at the time, 
to fill out the rice deficiency in the 
Outer Islands, notably Borneo and 
Celebes. Furthermore, it was the 
efficient functioning of the production 
and distribution system set up in the 
Netherlands Indies that maintained 
this surplus. Only excessive optimism 
can anticipate that the delicately ad- 
justed mechanism of rice. supply and 
demand in Java will not have been 
badly thrown out of gear by the war 
and by revolutionary disturbances. 

In the large, it needs to be empha- 
sized that the vast shrinkage in the 
world’s supply of rice has not been 
due to natural causes. This is especi- 
ally true of what can be looked for 
in any immediate future from ship- 
ments out of Burma, Indo-China, and 
Siam, and into the rice deficit areas 
of Asia. 

China’s two hundred million rice- 
eaters have never been far from 
starvation’s edge even in so-called 
good rice years. 

The severe famine which now 
seems inescapable in many parts of 
India, as well as in Tonkin, in the 
south provinces of China, and even 
perhaps in British Malaya and the 
Outer Islands of the Netherlands In- 
dies, is a man-made calamity. It 
sprang from World War II. 

As background, it seems clear in 
retrospect that the Japanese, in their 
attempted conquest of southeast Asia, 
did not intend simply to replace the 
European imperialisms by one of 
their own. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence goes to show that they set out 
to stimulate the latent nationalist 


‘movement in each country as they 
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took it over. These nationalisms, once 
Japanese victory was achieved, wert 
to be given some sort of unity, in < 
loose federation, of which the “Co 
Prosperity Sphere” would be the 
economic label. The way in which 
Japanese aggression, and what came 
out of it, devastated rice production 
has been different in each of the chiet 
exporting countries. As we have 
seen, there are three of these. 


INDO-CHINA: Unrest, Floods 


Thus, in Indo-China, political ac- 
tion in a very definite form has 
played a major role in the rice break- 
down. ~There, particularly in the 
north, the Japanese invaders weak- 
ened the French colonial authority in 
every way possible. About a year ago, 
the Annamite nationalist movement 
welled into the vacuum created by 
the disappearance of French authority. 

Here, geographic and meteorologi- 
cal facts of importance must be men- 
tioned. The rice-growing area of 
Tonkin comprises the delta of the 
River Rouge with its tributaries. 
Normally, Tonkin produces just 
about sufficient rice for its own rela- 
tively dense population. One genera- 
tion after another, rice has been 
grown in this delta in small paddies. 
The level of these fields is now con- 
siderably ‘below that reached by the 
river in flood times. To protect the 
paddies, dikes had long: since been 
constructed—not unlike those which 
protect the banks of our own Mis- 
sissippi at the junction of the Ohio 
at Cairo and below. Old records 
tell of their existence for at least five 
hundred years. 

The flood season is in July and 
August. Alert and meticulous organi- 
zation is necessary to protect the rice 
fields from disastrous flooding. For 
example, the French government en- 
gineers regularly mobilized thou- 
sands of peasants and coolies at stra- 
tegic points along the dikes in order 
to plug holes in ‘the protecting walls 
caused by the force of the down-rush- 
ing flood. With good management, 
the rice lands were usually saved 
from serious damage; indeed, silt de- 
posited annually by the retreating 
flood waters served to enrich the 
peasants’ land. 

But last summer, when the floods 
came, the customary protective meas- 
ures were not applied. Just where 
the responsibility lies ig disputed. 
The French claim that the Anna- 
mites lacked the necessary technical 
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linowledge, organization, and will to 
vlug the broken dikes and to drain 
iff excessive flood waters. Moreover, 
fat they (the French) were not per- 
faitted by the revolutionaries to inter- 
iene. The Annamite nationalists 
oubtless have a differing explana- 
yon. What is incontrovertible is that 
4 Ss areas of delta lands were 
pooded to such a degree that much 
if the rice crop to be harvested last 
November-December was destroyed. 
‘urthermore, it is by no means cer- 
ain that a new crop was put into the 
‘round before the 1946 monsoon. 
When I was in Saigon toward the 
tnd of 1945, both the French civil 
\uthorities and the British military 
‘there to disarm the Japanese and to 
urn Cochin China and Cambodia 
jack to the French government) 
vere greatly concerned over the pros- 
wect of famine in Tonkin. Indeed, 
wersons returning from Hanoi and 
‘Haiphong reported that bodies of 
jeople who had died of starvation 
were being picked up in the streets. 
It is south Indo-China that nor- 
mally produces a surplus of rice for 
export. However, because of turbu- 
lent conditions in the countryside 
around Saigon, rice was coming in to 
the port in a mere trickle last Decem- 
ber. River transportation along the 
middle Mekong in Cambodia was 
disorganized because of banditry, and 
in the environs of Saigon the peasants 
and Chinese middlemen were afraid 
to deliver crops to the rice mills in 
the metropolis for fear of Annamite 
reprisals. Although the French once 
more exercise control in Cambodia 
and Cochin China, it seems entirely 
improbable that any considerable 
quantity of rice will be available for 
export to deficit countries during the 


current year—over and above what- . 


ever staple that can be shipped by 


water from Saigon to stave off star- 


vation in Tonkin. 

And unless the civil authorities in 
Tonkin (be they French or Anna- 
nite Nationalist) are well enough or- 
yanized next’ summer to deal with 
he annual flooding of the rivers, last 
summer’s catastrophe may be re- 
seated. The consequences could be 
mmeasurably grave for the political 
tability of Indo-China. 


SIAM: River Craft; Ocean Shipping 


To turn to Siam, the quantity of 
ice exported last fall following its 
iberation was a mere fraction of 
eacetime shipments. In a good year, 
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Bangkok’s “go-downs” and rice mills 
should load an average of about 115,- 
000 tons a month for export ship- 
ment. 

Siam’s rice farms and the rice mills 
of Bangkok suffered no physical 
damage during the years of Japanese 
occupation yet the effgrts of the in- 
vaders to concentrate the country’s 
manpower on war activities (for ex- 
ample, the construction of the stra- 
tegic railroad across Siam and Malaya 
to the Burma frontier) badly dislo- 
cated rice production. 

For some months prior to the Jap- 
anese surrender, exports from Bang- 
kok were impossible due to Allied 
control of the China seas. Naturally, 
harvested rice glutted the up-country 
“go-downs.” Furthermore, Chinese 
middlemen ceased buying rice from 
the peasants when they knew that the 
rice mills in Bangkok could not take 
it off their hands. Hence there was 
considerable reduction in the acreage 
of rice put into the ground. 

Practically all of the export rice in 
Siam came from up-country in thou- 
sands of small barges and other river 
craft. This industry is badly disor- 
ganized because these boats were 
worn out through heavy use for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Moreover, for lack of dredging dur- 
ing the war years, the mouth of the 
Menam River below Bangkok was 
blocked by a sandbar. All but shal- 
low-draft ocean-going. steamers must 
load miles below the city wharves. 
The need for lightering rice down 
the river in barges slows down load- 
ing. 

In any case, even though rice ship- 
ments from the interior to Bangkok 
could be stepped up, exports could 
hardly attain anything like the nor- 
mal rate because of the shortage of 
ocean shipping. Everywhere one goes 
in southeast Asia one hears the same 
plaint: No ships. 

But the controlling factor in the 
revival of the Siamese rice production 
may prove to be the lack of consumer 
goods for which the farmer can ex- 
change his rice. Without the simple 
commodities he needs for his family 
and himself, the small peasant lacks 
incentive to grow rice. And he is too 


close to reality to give away his pre-— 


cious crop for pretty pieces of printed 
paper called ticuls. Meanwhile, the 
outlook is bleak for a resumption of 
imports of consumer goods into Siam. 
Britain is in no position to export 


a 


cotton goods. Although India might 


spare some, the necessary measures 
could hardly be taken in time. 
Speedy action by our own country in 
shipping goods needed by Siam 
might prevent the immediate calam- 
ity from continuing into 1947. 

Thus the disorganization of the 
rice economy in Siam is a sword 
which cuts two ways: On the one 
hand, millions of small Siamese 
peasants are without any purchasing 
power. On the other hand, the deficit 
rice countries to which Siam’s sur- 
plus normally went will be forced to 
exist on their own wholly inadequate 
rice production. 


BURMA: Invasion, Destruction 


Burma, unlike Indo-China and 
Siam, was a battlefield almost from 
the beginning to the end of the war 
in Asia, and the destruction of equip- 
ment indispensable to the country’s 
rice industry was severe. To begin 
with, as in Siam and Indo-China, the 
bulk of Burma’s rice crop moves from 
interior points to the ports by water. 
Much of the fleet of river barges and 
other small craft was destroyed or 
badly damaged in the course of the 
initial Japanese advance and the final 
Allied push to victory. 

Early in the war, many of the 
British and Indian owners of rice 
mills in Akyab, Moulmein, Bassein, 
and Rangoon deliberately sabotaged 
their plants to prevent the invading 
Japanese from making use of them. 
In the countryside, to save themselves, 
thousands of the rice-growing 
peasants abandoned their farms to 
take refuge in the nearest villages and 
towns. When I was in Rangoon 
about the middle of January it was 
feared the crop then being harvested 
would hardly come to half that of 
an average year. Taking into ac- 
count the fact that certain of the up- 
land regions have always depended 
on rice from the delta to eke out their 
own scanty crops, all this means that 
there may be barely sufficient rice to 
feed the population of Burma. itself. 

As to exports, the chief hope of the 
authorities last winter rested on their 
ability to gather up whatever was 
left of previous crops in areas from 
which it had been impossible to move 


‘rice during the Japanese occupation. 


The resulting decline in supplies from 
Burma has been catastrophic to In- 
dia itself, where the shortage is acute 
in Bengal and Madras Presidencies, 
Ceylon, and other rice-growing areas. 
(Continued on page 135) 
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The small grocery store along the road, and the highway itself with its many pedestrians are centers of social life in Puerto Ri 


The Long Shadow of Mr. Bowles 


Glimpses of why a consumer committee set up to advise the OPA in Puerto Rico 
was front page news for the island newspaper along with the first atomic bomb. 


“SENOR, YOU'VE TALKED LONG ENOUGH. 
Now I have something to say.” 

A big man extricated himself from 
the cramp of a child’s desk in the 
public school at Guanica, Puerto 
Rico. He shook his finger at the 
OPA inspector who had been ex- 
plaining, with the aid of charts, how 
inflation had overtaken us after 
World War I and must be avoided 
by continued vigilance now. The 
men and women who crowded the 
assembly room murmured approval 
of the interruption. 

“You talk about inflation, senor,” 
said the big man, “but what about my 
rice? When I go to the store and ask 
for my pound anda quarter of rice 
the merchant tells me he has none. 
But when a rich person goes to the 
same store and offers to pay more 
than ceiling price he comes out with 
five or ten pounds. I am a poor man. 
I have children to feed. What is the 
OPA doing to see that I get my quota 
of rice?” 


“He’s right,” spoke up a weather- 


tanned farm worker. “It’s even worse 
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with lard. We poor people who can’t 
pay black market prices can’t get our 
quarter pound a week.” 

“The black market is robbing us 


—By the chairman of the Consumers 
Clearing House, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary of the Consumer Advisory 
Committee to the U. S. Office of Price 
Administration. 

Her trip to the Caribbean yielded 
an adventure story of a new sort—as 
well as. the course in community edu- 
cation and a workshop in consumers 
education she conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

Professor at the Howard University 
School of Social Work, earlier teach- 
ing at Vassar, Sarah Lawrence and 
elsewhere, antedated significant posts 
with NRA, NEC, NRC, NDAC, 
OPA. 

Her most recent book is “The Con- 
sumer Goes to War” (1942). In 
1936, jointly with her husband, 
Gardner C. Means, came “The Mod- 
ern Economy in Action.” Yet they 
live across the Potomac in a house 
with log rafters and a stone fireplace 
harking back to colonial Virginia.. 


and starving our children,’ a veh 
ment voice broke in. “It’s robber 
I say—worse than robbery. Any me 
chant who refuses a poor man h 
quota of rice and lard deserves 
have his store burned down by tl 
four corners.” 

“And what is OPA doing abo 
it?” the big man repeated, stridir 
forward and standing over the OP 
representative. 

In a moment, the attentive grot 
of 200 Guanica citizens who hi 


turned out with their families for ; 


OPA consumer meeting became a v 
cal crowd, clamoring to be heard. 
“Who is the merchant who refus 
to sell rice and lard at ceiling prices 
The OPA inspector raised his voic 
“Bring me a definite charge again 
any merchant who has asked a bla 
market price and I promise that | 
will be brought before the price pan 
at once. If the charge is sustaine 
and he refuses to make a volunta 
settlement, he will be brought 
court.” He turned for confirmatic 
to the price panel chairman on t 
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slatform, a dignified Puerto Rican in 
in immaculate white suit, who 
uodded agreement. 

“You should not always blame the 
merchant,” interposed a young man. 
‘I have a store with eighty regular 
rustomers. Each week I’m entitled to 
100 pounds of rice and to 20 pounds 
bf lard for my customers. But all that 
[ can get from my wholesaler is 75 
wounds of rice and 15 pounds of 
lard. It is the wholesaler’s fault that 
{ can’t supply my customers.” 

“That is what the retailers all sav,” 
chimed in one housewife. “Blaming 
jit on someone else. But how do we 
‘know they aren’t getting the full 
amount themselves and selling part 
sof it on the black market at over- 
ceiling prices?” 

By this time, half a dozen people 
‘were on their feet, trying to talk at 
once, each with an experience to re- 
‘port or a suggestion to make as to 
how to control the black market. The 
‘OPA inspector looked sadly at the 
charts he had intended to explain in 
‘the rest of his speech, and sat down. 
The chairman of the Guanica con- 
sumers’ committee, a shoemaker by 
trade, called for silence and an- 
nounced that the town band was to 
play another number. A chorus of 
protests shouted him down. “This is 
too important.” “We cannot stop to 
listen te music.” 

The discussion kept up with grow- 
ing intensity until the chairman broke 
in again to announce, “Our visitor 
from Washington has something to 


” 


say. 
Puerto Rican Consumers 


When I had arrived at the meeting 
— my first introduction to Puerto 
Rican consumers after coming to the 
island last summer as a consultant to 
OPA—I had unguardedly consented 
to “say a few words.” Now my 
Spanish was painfully halting and 
anything I would say seemed irrele- 


vant. There was nothing to do but ° 


get up and say what was on my mind 

-—explaining that I was a consumer 
adviser to Chester Bowles [then OPA 

administrator (1943-46) and now that 
of the reestablished Office of Eco- 

“nomic Stabilization]. 

— But I could say I felt sure that no- 
where in the United States or the 
Territories were consumers more 

aware of their responsibility, more 

_ eager to cooperate in making price 

control work, than in Puerto Rico. 

The audience listened, but obvi- 
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ously considered my remarks rather 
foolish. Why should I commend them 
for supporting price control when 
that was their salvation? What did 
I mean by their “cooperating” with 
OPA? They were clearly determined 
to see that OPA cooperated with 
them. Before they had finished their 
polite applause, someone else was on 
his feet to continue the debate. When 
eleven o’clock came and the chairman 
closed the meeting, the speech with 
the charts was still unfinished; the 
band had never had a chance to play 
its piece. 

In my two months in Puerto Rico, 
I attended many OPA consumer 
meetings and learned what to ex- 
pect—crowds of people, talking and 


listening eagerly through long even- 
ings, no matter how uncomfortable 
for adults the school seats, how hot 
the nights, or how bad the mos- 
quitoes. ‘They were people of all 
types, mostly plain, hard - working, 
poor, to whom a few cents over- 
charge was often the price of hunger; 
people who spoke freely, not easily 
awed into holding back their thoughts. 

At a meeting in the town of Man- 
ati, the chairman had been delayed 
so the OPA representative took the 
chair. “How many of you have paid 


more than 8 cents for rice?” she 
asked. Several hands went up. 
“How much did you pay?” she 
asked one man. 
“Twenty cents.” 


Plaza of a small Puerto Rican town. Peddlers’ prices are hard to check 


OPA consumer meeting at the one-room school of La Vallee, St. Croix, V. I. 
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The main meal of Puerto Rico is eaten at noon; it is rice, beans, and codfish 


“Come up front and tell us who 
charged you 20 cents, and why you 
paid it. It takes two to make the 
black market. Merchants can’t charge 
black market prices unless consumers 
pay them.” 

The man came forward. “I could 
buy no rice at ceiling price,” he said. 
“It was late in the day, and I had to 
bring home food to my family. The 
grocer, José, offered to help me out. 
But the price was 20 cents.” 

“Is José here?” The audience 
turned toward a thin man in the 
middle of the room. “Come up front 
please. Did you sell rice to this cus- 
tomer as he says at 20 cents?” 

“No, senora,” the merchant pro- 
tested. “The rice was 8 cents. But I 
was doing him a favor. The other 
12 cents was a tip.” The audience 
laughed —a mixture of appreciation 
for the merchants’ ingenuity and con- 
tempt for his act. 

“Has the secretary the names and 
addresses of this consumer and this 
merchant?” asked the OPA represen- 
tative. “The case will go to the price 
panel at its meeting this week. But 
remember,” she turned to the audi- 
ence again, “the only way to stop the 
black market is for buyers to refuse 
to pay a penny more than the ceiling.” 


The Ways of Price Panels 


I did not learn what the Manati 


price panel did with José, the mer- 
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chant who collected a 12 cent “tip’ 
on a pound of 8 cent rice. But I vis- 
ited other price panels and saw them 
handle cases. ‘Take, for example, one 
in the university town, Rio Piedras, 
that involved a 2 cent overcharge on 
kerosene. 

The consumer, a housewife whose 
income must have been meager, ac- 
cused a merchant of refusing to sell 
her any kerosene unless she paid 20 
cents a gallon instead of 18—the ceil- 
ing rate. She told her story with pre- 
cision and composure. The merchant 
flatly denied it. A policeman reported 
that he had been summoned to ar- 
rest the merchant but could not con- 
firm the facts of sale and there was 
no other witness to the deal. 

So the evidence was thin, but the 
woman had spoken carefully, with 
conviction; the merchant had a 
doubtful reputation in the commu- 
nity; and the price panel members 
concluded that her complaint was 
probably justified. 

The chairman read aloud from the 
regulations and explained their rights 
to both parties. The consumer was 
entitled to ask either treble damages 
—three times the amount of the over- 
charge—or else $25 if the violation 
was not willful; $50 if it was. The 
merchant was free to make an ami- 
cable settlement by agreement with 
the consumer; free, also, to refuse 
and be taken to court, either by com- 


plainant, or, after thirty days, by t 
OPA on her behalf. If convicted, 
would have to pay whatever amou 
the court required up to $50, plus t 
costs of the case. 

The housewife, without hesitatic 
asked $25. The merchant refust 
The panel chairman again explain 
her rights and then went on to oth 
business. At this point, another m 
chant who had been involved in : 
earlier case that morning arrived wi 
$20 in cash to settle with another co 
sumer who had been waiting at tl 
side. 

Several visitors crowded around tl 
kerosene. merchant to offer advic 
“You’d better make a settlement ar 
save the expense of a lawyer to d 
fend you in court.” “Perhaps she 
agree to less than $25.” “The pri 
panel didn’t believe your story; pro 
ably the judge won’t either.” 

So the argument went on, on tl 
steps of the price panel office. Te 
minutes later the merchant had bec 
convinced; the housewife agreed | 
take $10, and the money was paid c 
the spot. The next day the loc 
newspaper carried an item in its dai 
column, “OPA IN ACTION,” whic 
printed the names of those concerne 
and the amount of the settlement. 


“Special Cases” 


Whenever I visited general mee 
ings, consumer committees, or pric 
panels, I was struck that the gre 
majority of those who took part- 
other than the local OPA board men 
bers—seemed to be poor people. Th 
was especially true of the wome 
Middle and upper class housewive 
were conspicuously absent. 

“They're mostly the ones wh 
patronize the black market—becau: 
they can afford-it,” I was told man 
times. “Our middle class women, 
they said, “are too ready to enja 
privileges and think of themselves ; 
‘special cases’ when it comes to abic 
ing by regulations.” 

I understood better what was meat 
when one woman explained to m 
that she herself was a “special case’ 
she was a nutritionist and knew hoy 
important it was for her daughter t 
have eggs, whatever the price. At 
other justified her carelessness i 
checking ceiling prices as there w: 
only one store in the neighborhoo 
clean enough for her to-trade in; 
she offended the storekeeper 
would refuse to sell her anything th: 
was hard to get. _ 
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bhe problem of reaching such 
ddle class opinion became a chal- 
ge to the students in the consumer 
jnomics workshop which I was 
piping to conduct at the University 
‘Puerto Rico. When the class had 
( Opportunity to present a program 
‘r the radio, they went after the 
pecial cases” with songs, a dialogue, 
‘la short play. For the time, at 
st, their efforts were successful in 
iat was perhaps a fairly typical 
e. It was a former member of the 
PA staff who told me of it. “A 
wnderful thing has happened!” she 
gan. “For two years I have been 
ting hard to get my mother to stop 
ying in the black market. This 
orning, she heard your. students 
oadcast. Then she went right to 
: kitchen and said to the maid, ‘If 
iu can't find eggs at 6 cents apiece, 
in’t you bring one into this house. 
ad don’t you buy anything that you 
n't get at ceiling prices. I won’t 
ve you dealing in the black 
arket.’” 


On the Nutrition Front 


I found that the struggle to protect 
e level of living in Puerto Rico 
‘ainst the ravages of price increases 
as paralleled by positive efforts to 
We it. Ihe staple diet,rice and 
ans, keeps people alive, but not 
uch more. Milk stations for babies 
d pre-school children, school 
nches, a law requiring bakers to use 
riched flour, and a campaign of 
ecial education had been whittling 
yay at the pervasive problem of 
alnutrition. From time to time, I 
countered dramatic evidence of the 
sults. 

Thousands of Puerto Rican fami- 
s live miles from any road and on 
e of the country paths that led 
ck into the mountains I stopped to 
at with a woman who was stand- 
z in the door of a bare little house. 
sr own dress was torn; the chil- 


sn’s clothes only half covered their 


dies. Nonetheless I noticed that the 
by in her arms was big and eee 
is do you feed ‘the baby?” I 
ced. This was her answer: 
a oatmeal and. milk—and to- 
or orange juice, as they tell me 
the clinic. We are very poor. You 
our clothes. But I must give the 
Idren ‘thé right food.” 
\ 4-H Club director took me to 
it some of her club members. One 
-an eleven-year-old girl, too small 
ar the outgrown clothes of the 


Children’s day at one of the health centers scattered throughout Puerto Rico 


director’s own seven-year-old daugh- 
er. The family lived in a sandy sec- 
tion where only cocoanut trees would 
grow unaided. The child took us to 
her yard to show us proudly all that 
she was doing to improve the nutri- 


tion of the family. 


There were her rabbits that she fed 


on whatever green things she could 


find. Here was a guava bush, planted 
to provide vitamin C. Here were a 
Here were other 


few pineapples. 
plants, bushes, and trees, each planted 


to provide vitamin A, B or C at one 


or another season of the year. She 
had had to find and carry earth in 
which to plant some of them. All 


had required careful nursing. But 
‘she had made them grow, and her 
little brothers and sisters were obvi- 


ously getting a better start than she 
had had. er 


~The Virgin Islanders 


Later, I had the delight of a visit 
to the Virgin Islands which are only 
half an hour’s hop by plane from 
Puerto Rico. I had become so used to 
the quick and articulate Puerto Ricans 


that at first I mistook the reserved, 
slow-spoken Virgin Islanders. It did — 


not take me long, however, to dis- 
cover that I was on the wrong track 
in thinking they were not much in- 
terested or not so conscious of their 
responsibilities as consumers. ~ 
On the island of St. Croix, there is 
a remote, one-room rural schoolhouse 
at La Vallee, which is reached only 
by a steep climb over the mountains 


or by a lengthy me es the hore. 


ak : : i ta 


Some fifty neighbors had gathered 
there on a Sunday afternoon. The 
long tables that were used instead of 
desks had been pushed back, the men 
seating themselves on the left, the 
women on the right hand rows of 
benches. The program started with 
the singing of “God Bless America.” 
“Tet us all stand,” said the chairman, 
and then added, “Those who cannot 
stand may remain seated.” Two an- 
cient, bent men, and a woman with 
a sleeping baby in her lap kept their 


" seats. The rest rose and sang. 


Since the Virgin Islands are 
English-speaking, the “visitor from 
Washington” was, of course, the one 
to make the principal speech. I told 
them how proud it made me feel, 
coming all the way to one of the re- 
mote spots under the American flag, 
to find price control just as real as in 
our national capital. I told them that 
I had not come so much to inform 
them about it as to congratulate them 
on the part they themselves had 
played in holding down the cost of 
living in their own community. And 
my hope was, I said, that they would 
let me take their views back to Wash- 
ington. 

They were shy in the presence of 
outsiders and the discussion was slow 
to start. So the local OPA represen- 


tative reminded them how late they 


had kept him with their questions 


and ideas in the “fireside chats” oe 


had had together out under the trees. 
At last, one of them rose to speak 
for all. “What we want to say is 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Can We Put Brakes on the Atom: 


International inspection is the key to control of radioactive materials 
and armament manufacture. It is feasible—if the governments will it. 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS FOR DEALING 
with the menace of atomic war. As 
brought out in my article in March, 
one is by eliminating war itself; the 
other, by international control of 
atomic power. 

Obviously the first way is the best; 
and therefore, if the world becomes 
really civilized, the nations will ulti- 
mately resort to it. But, in the imme- 
diate present, in which the fires of 
resentment left over from World 
War II are still burning fiercely, the 
second way is the practical one and, 
in any case, lies on the threshold of 
the ultimate solution. 

Both ways have history behind 
them, a history of sincere efforts frus- 
trated by forces too strong to be over- 
come at the time and apparently in- 
herent in the political development 
of national states. Nevertheless, the 
record is by no means wholly nega- 
tive. Studied in the light of today, it 
offers distinct encouragement both 
for the ultimate elimination of war 
and for the immediate provision of 
international brakes on the develop- 
ment of atomic armaments. 


Search for a Method 


Here I shall concentrate upon the 
immediate and practical problem, for 
that is the way along which govern- 
ments and peoples are proceeding, 
although conscious of the fact that it 
will never yield more than a partial 
solution. Their search for a method 
is only the latest, if the most com- 
pelling, phase in the history of efforts 
toward armament control which be- 
gan with the Hague Conferences at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
and continued through the Washing- 
ton Naval Conference and the Geneva 
Disarmament Conferences. Through- 
out the’ 1920's and the early 1930’s, 
the movement for international limi- 
tation and regulation of armaments 
made progress in spite of difficulties. 
It might have succeeded in evolving 
definite and acceptable plans but for 
the conspiracy against world peace of 
the Axis powers. Yet there is no get- 
ting around the fact that the move- 
ment failed. ; . 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—Second in a series of three articles 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
Here he draws on the findings of a 
special committee of geologists and 
mining engineers. 


Reminder of this failure might at 
first seem like a warning against try- 
ing to control internationally this new 
and greatest weapon of all—atomic 
power—because the nations concerned 
did not even succeed in controlling 
the lesser, though sufficiently dread- 
ful, weapons of past wars. Such a 
conclusion is not justified by the facts. 


Challenge in Past Failures 


The movement for the inter- 
national regulation of armaments 
failed only when it ignored either 
political or scientific facts, or both. 
Politically, it made the mistake—for 
which the United States was largely 
responsible—of attempting to regulate, 
armaments without regard to other 
factors in national security. If the 
Atlantic Ocean had been no broader 
than the Rhine, we should have un- 
derstood better the sense of danger 
which caused European nations to 
arm against each other. Disarm- 
ament is a political fact and not a 
mere matter of arithmetic. No na- 
tion should ever plan to lessen its real 
defenses; in proportion as it reduces 
armaments, it must strengthen an or- 
ganization of peace. These are the 
political factors which the United 
States did not accept until the very 
close of the Geneva Conference — 
when it was already too late. 

Mankind’s political shortcomings in 
those years were paralleled by. equal 
inadequacy on the technical side. 
There was ready agreement to dis- 
card obsolete or obsolescent weapons 
but, upon the whole, each nation 
tried to keep those weapons it thought 
most essential for its safety. When- 
ever this principle seemed to be over- 
looked by the diplomats, military and 


naval engineers set to work to 
substitutes for the weapons discar 

This rapid survey of a page of 
tory, now largely forgotten, bear: 
rectly upon the problem of to 
For we are all conscious that sci 
had begun its revolutionary chai 
in munitions and weapons be 
World War I. That conflict spee 
them up. Long before 1918, war 
came total war. 

Thereafter, moves for disarman 
had to cover munitions as wel 
guns, chemistry as well as heavy 
dustry. This expansion of the s 
of any successful armament cor 
reached back into the industries 
ducing war supplies and raise 
wholly new problem—that of ir 
national inspection of those indus! 
in order to make sure that no mz 
facturers were secretly at work ti 
ing out weapons or the mate 
from which to fabricate them. 


The Crux of Control 


This problem of inspection gs 
essential part of the international 
ulation of armaments was 
brought to the fore until the clo: 
phase of the Geneva Conference, 
was never applied, because of the 
lapse of that conference. In the | 
trol of atomic weapons today, if 
the first step that must be taker 
is the test of whether the contre 
real or not. 

Unless we know what is going 
in mine and factory the world « 
wherever radioactive materials 
produced or manufactured, gen 
tions now living have no real g 
antee against the danger of ato 
war. 

International agreements not 
make atomic weapons, however 
emnly attested, are scraps of p: 
unless they provide for internati 
inspection. Suspicions and fears a 
secret preparation of atomic ar 
ment have already begun to po 
international relations. They cat 
be got rid of by repeating express 
of good will or by disclaimers of + 
like intent. — 2 : 
There must be provision for 


b 


| 


(21 inspection of plants and stores 
jiroperly qualified international ex- 
js who would be able to detect any 
j) of unwarranted activities. This 
« one of the main conclusions ar- 
id at by the Disarmament Con- 
ince in Geneva just before the ac- 
ies of that body were frustrated 
-Hitler’s rearmament of Europe. 
- same principle holds true with 
inifold force in the sphere of 
mic armaments. 
‘his, problem of the feasibility of 
rational inspection is a twofold 
— technical and political. Tech- 
uly, it is a question of how far 
ection of the illegitimate uses of 
mic energy is possible. Politically, 
question is whether nations are 
iling to submit to international in- 
‘ction and if so, how much? 
ese are not separate questions but 
yong together. 
The statesman needs to know just 
at is involved in international in- 
ection before he can decide upon 
policy. It is a field in which there 
ust be very definite limits, which 
one but a scientist can set. The 
“man is wholly at sea in this new 
orld of atomic energy and doubly 
because of the secrecy with which 
has been surrounded as a wartime 
easure of security. Statesmen, there- 
re, must first of all turn to the 
chnical experts who have been pio- 
ering on the world frontiers of 
ience in order to know just what 
the field which has to be covered 
inspection so that political agree- 
ents will fully comprehend the real 
eds of security and not go beyond 
em. 


Inspection Technically Possible 


Fortunately for us all, the physical 
entists who supplied the atom and 
oduced the bomb have without ex- 
ption devoted themselves to a cam- 
ign of popular education without 
rallel in history. With an elo- 
ence born of deep concern, they 
ve stirred the imaginations of in- 


ligent people everywhere to grasp, 


least in part, the appalling crisis 
hich confronts mankind if atomic 
ergy is left as a weapon for war 
id not brought under international 
ntrol. 

Although most of the facts in the 
eat experiment still lie hidden un- 
rt the seal of military security, the 
ain conclusions are sufficiently clear 
us to be able to say that inter- 
tional inspection as a first step in 


control is feasible and not too difficult 
to carry out so long as the will to do 
so is not lacking. 

This does not mean that inspection 
may ever be one hundred percent 
effective—which is always the scien- 
tist’s goal. It does mean that inspec- 
tion can be effective up tw, the point 
of indicating that something seems 
to be wrong, or at least not normal, 
in either the scientific activities or the 
industrial activities of a nation. That 
is all that the governments of the 
world need to know in order to take 
over the problem and deal with it by 
international action on the political 
plane. 

In short, znternational inspection is 
a technical possibility, but only as a 
guide to political action. 

This sweeping conclusion is of vast 
importance, for it means not only that 


. suspicious circumstances can be de- 


tected but also that the detection can 
be carried on by relatively small 
forces of inspectors. That is, it would 
uot call for the creation of a great in- 
ternational service of highly qualified 


experts torn from the creative work’ 


of science to become members of a 
new kind of gestapo. The impor- 
tance of this conclusion is surely evi- 
dent at once, for nothing could be 
more fatal to the progress of science 
and freedom of thought, than if, to 
prevent war, a new inquisition should 
be established to watch and report the 
activities of science and industry the 
world over. 

The Committee on Atomic Energy 
instituted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has or- 
ganized a series of subcommittees to 
deal in sum with the whole field of 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy. These groups consist of special- 
ists on raw materials, manufacturing, 
legal problems, economic factors, and 
political analysis. 


Radioactive Materials 


Basic to them all is the Report on 
the Inspection of Radioactive Mate- 


are four in number. 


cated: 


They are lo- 


In northern Canada on Great Bear 
Lake, almost on the Arctic Circle; 

In southwestern Colorado; 

In the Belgian Congo; and 

In Czechoslovakia. 


There are low grade uranium deposits 
in Soviet Russia and elsewhere which 
may become productive and should 
be included in any effective inspec- 
tion system. 

The inspection of the uranium 
mines now producing might be car- 
ried out by a technical group of less 
than two hundred, although a larger 
staff would be required for the inspec- 
tion of by-products where other min- 
erals are mined. 

The commercial source of thorium 
is a sand, the principal deposits of 
which are located in Travancore, In- 
dia, although there are possibilities 
also in Brazil, Australia, Malay, and 
parts of the United States. 

Field inspection of known sources 
of these radioactive minerals should 
be carried out periodically and, along 
with it, there should be a well kept 
central laboratory to test materials. 
The most difficult form of inspection, 
naturally, is the detection of new 
sources. To control uranium or 
thorium prospecting, an international 
organization would have to have 
higher authority than that of the 


“states concerned. If the international 


organization is given the necessary 
power to conduct aerial surveys and 
to inspect on the spot, the possibilities 
of evasion or obstruction could be 
largely prevented. 

In this connection it is worthwhile 
noting that the detection of camou- 
flage has reached a more advanced 
stage of development than is ordi- 


~narily appreciated. For one thing, 


rials which has been completed by a 


committee composed of geologists 
and mining engineers under the able 
chairmanship of Prof. Paul F. Kerr, 
president of the Mineralogical So- 
ciety of America and chairman of the 
department of geology of Columbia 
University. — 

Limiting itself to the consideration 
of uranium and thorium, the com- 
mittee points out that the only im- 


portant uranium producing districts 


- 


mines located in regions completely 
covered by snow cannot be obliterated 
without making tracks, and the color 
of snow has not as yet been success- 
fully imitated in any form of camou- 
flage. 

After a thorough examination of 
all these technical details, the Car- 
negie Endowment Committee on the 


Inspection of Radioactive Materials _ 


——came to the conclusion that an inter- 


wo" 


national organization could, without 
undue difficulty, detect any prepara- 
tion for atomic war provided that the 
nations would agree to permit this 
inspection on their own soil. If that 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Steel: A Retrospect 


Pittsburgh revisited—by a helper on 
now a member of the faculty of the 


1919: Mounted police, called by 
the strikers “Cossacks,” rode down 
strikers in the streets. In western 
Pennsylvania, no union meetings 
were permitted; in Ohio, pickets were 
clubbed and sent home. In Gary, 
Ind., the United States Army took 
charge. In Duquesne, where Philip 
Murray and William Z. Foster tried 
to talk to strikers, the mayor de- 
claimed his famous classic: “If Jesus 
Christ himself came to Duquesne, he 
wouldn’t be allowed to make a 
speech.” 


1946: Peaceful picketing and no 
interference with civil rights. In New 
Kensington and two other towns, 
the mayors deputized not company 


guards but union members as special. 


police to keep law and order. 
 +¢ + 


1919: The strikers’ case was neg- 
lected or condemned by the press of 
the United States. 


1946: The strikers’ case was given 
nationwide publicity. The steel union 
has the largest research organization 
in the labor movement; it spends 
$75,000 a year on economic research 
alone. A 40,000-word book explain- 


ing the economic issues — from the 
union viewpoint — was distributed. 
o ¢ 4 


1919: Sixty percent of the strikers 
were “hunkies” — Russian, Serb, 
Polish, Italian, etc. 


1946: On the first day of the strike 
a Pole made a union strike speech in 
Polish. The audience of Polish de- 
Scent sent a protest to union head- 


quarters: “We don’t know that lan- . 


guage. We're Americans and we 
want an American speaker.” 


Ma Re reg 


1919: Strikebreakers were the rule. 
Negroes were imported from the 
South, taken into the mills in the 
Pittsburgh district at night. 


1946: No strikebreakers were used 
and there was widespread union con- 
fidence that management wouldn't 
use them. In fact no attempt was 
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made to operate, or to interfere with 
picketing. 
+ +¢ 
1919: Picket lines and town 
squares were areas of open warfare 
between state police, deputized com- 
pany guards, and the strikers. 


1946: Picket lines were “token”; 
and the pickets bored. Sole active 
duty was to examine passes of union 
maintenance men, and supervisors en- 
tering or leaving the mills. 


+ FORO 


In 1919, I worked as a helper on 
the open hearth furnaces of the Jones 
and Laughlin mill in Aliquippa, Pa.; 
later as “hot blast man” on the blast 
furnaces at the same works. The mill 
was tense when news of the coming 
strike broke. We worked the twelve- 
hour day. On my “night week” I put 
in fourteen hours, from five in the 
afternoon to seven next morning; on 
my “day week” ten hours. I worked 
seven days a week—as did everybody 
else on the furnaces; my time tally 
every Sunday night being 84 hours. 
To shift over from day week to night 
week we worked the “twenty-four- 
hour shift” from seven one morning 
to seven the next. 

During the 1946 strike I visited the 
picket line at the gate where I used 


to enter the mills. The picket captain 


was James Downing, a Negro who 
had worked with me on the open 
hearth in 1919. (Memories came back 
fast to both of us, especially this one 
—to me: A man’s face in the glare 
of No. 57 furnace where I worked 
in August 1919, He was shouting: 
“Td like to see Gary work this god- 
dam turn!” The late Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, then chairman of U. S. 
Steel, had been quoted by The New 
York Times as saying the majority of 
men in the mills “prefer the twelve- 
hour day.” Biggest reason for the 
walkout of 300,000 workers in 1919 
was to tell him they didn’t.) 

James Downing tried to explain to 
me why 750,000 steelworkers were 
walking out in 1946, but we kept get- 
ung interrupted. There was a dog, 


an open hearth furnace twenty-seven years ago, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 


the strike mascot that the 1 
wanted to show me, but he’d g 
off for a visit with the pickets of 
pipe mill. A call for more men 
the West Aliquippa picket line 
in. “Damn, what this union need 
transportation!” Tom Breslin, p1 
dent _of the local, inspected the pi 
line and discussed insurance. A 
driving out of the gate was check 
It was a supervisor's who had ur 
permission to enter. A Pittsbu 
Press photographer drove up. Picl 
kidded. and sparred for position 
the picture. It was an easy rout 
with snow beginning to fall and n 
moving over to the shelter, or up 
the coke barrel to warm their har 

There had been no pickets in 1 
at that gate in Aliquippa. Men in 
mills waited for a signal on the « 
of the strike. It didn’t come. F 
organizers approached to pull 
mill. Company police met them, b 
them up and tossed them over 
town border. 

Jim finally managed to give me 
issues of 1946 as he saw them: 1 
men wanted a wage increase to m: 
up for lost take-home pay. Mana 
ment was against maintenance 
membership. Jim figured if mana 
ment won the strike they’d try 
chuck it and then bust the union. 

+ + 4 

I walked up an embankment wh 
I could see the mills. They spraw 
several miles, the blast furnaces w 
their satellite stove towers poking 
through the haze, open hearth stac 
black roofs of the rolling and p 
mills, trackage in the yards, cra 
spiking the mist. 

A struck steel mill has a way 
seeming like a change in nature. 7 
reason is clear. Most of them, esp 
ally the basic departments, 1 
around the clock, with flares fr 
the Bessemers and open hearths lig 
ing the sky night and all year rou 
So when the fires die something | 
natural and ominous has happen 
Sudden silence dazes one too, esp 
ally if, as in Aliquippa; the mills r 
has been continuous and ear splitt 
for a generation. 
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(I walked up Franklin Avenue— 
iliquippa’s main street. A few young 
irikers were out with their wives or 
weethearts. Nearly everyone was 
pearing uniforms or short plaid 
jisters buttoned up over sweaters. 
vhey walked slowly as if they had no 
lace to get to. I spotted a benign old 
nan with Slavic features, holding by 
ae hand two little girls who looked 
like. 

“Are they twins?” I asked. 

' “Sure, my son’s keeds.” The benign 
slay turned into the coincidence I 
cidn’t expect. He had been the keep- 
r of No. 3 blast furnace, where I had 
een working when the strike broke 
181919. 

“Plenty change now,” he com- 
mented, but he didn’t elaborate ex- 


ept to say, “Plenty bad for mens 
vith family. I hope strike over 
jueek.” : 


The building beside us was union 
eadquarters. It was formerly the 
National Bank Building of Aliquippa 
—now a symbol in stone of most of 
he differences between Aliquippa in 

919 and 1946. On its facade is 
arved the number of the CIO local. 
‘rom the inside, bank vault and tell- 
ts cages have been removed. The 
inion has title to the property and 
vill make its last payment to the 
wners this spring. On the top floor 
re the union offices. (Aliquippa’s lo- 
al has 9,200 members.) In the base- 
nent an ample canteen, operated for 
ervicemen during the war, now fed 
ickets. 

There is a big hall serving not only 
he union, but the whole town for 
oncerts and lectures. Rubinoff per- 
ormed_ there a few weeks ago. Nor- 
man Rockwell’s murals depicting the 
our Freedoms cover one wall. A 


fth panel is a montage of union his- 


ry: Dimly at the top, battling 
below, Philip Murray and 
enjamin Fairless signing the 1937 
mtract. Surging up, smiling steel- 
orkers and the mills. 
Not least of the revolutions be- 
veen 1919 and 1946 is a political one 
| Aliquippa. Formerly most offices 
occupied by mill officials. In 
the burgess (mayor) of the 
is Louis Fontana, steelworker, 
continues to work part time in 
welded tube shipping department. 
ael Katchur, financial secretary 
union is president of the bor- 
anil ecigyiere Bil. os 


Mounted police rode down strikers in 1919, but in 


is borough auditor. John T. Atkin- 
son, former president of the local, is 
the town’s tax collector. 

On the eve of the strike, the union 
was up to its neck in civic activities. 
William Collins, a union member, 
sat with Aliquippa merchants on the 
board of trade. Union members on 
the citizens political action commit- 
tee were busying themselves with the 
town’s schools and hospitals, a street 
cleaning campaign, and a new rec- 
reation center. 

Into this life came the 1946 strike. 
Rightly or wrongly union leaders be- 
lieved the community would lose its 
social as well as its economic gains if 
the strike failed. In that sense they 
_saw themselves as striking against a 
return to the “bad old days.” 


~ 


+ + + - 


I was so busy with contrasts in 
Aliquippa, especially my own, that I 
almost missed one of the biggest con- 
trasts of all — strike organization in 
1946. Patterns have been the same 
everywhere throughout the steel dis- 
trict, but I picked up more visiting 


orate committee system was function- 
ing smoothly: for pickets, publicity, 


food, solicitation of town Heat with a steelworker, he’d show you 


transportation. - 

At Homestead, a Union Hall com- 
mittee threw out the disorderly, and 
rented a juke box for dancing. At 
union headquarters a hot technical 
discussion was in progress on run- 


‘Homestead than Aliquippa. An elab-_ 


Internation 


1946 picketing was peaceful 


ning a line from the Duquesne Light, 
or using batteries, for the union’s 
public address system. Parliamentary 
procedure prevailed in committee 
work: proposals, remarks, amend- 
ment, call for the question. A mem- 
ber of the solicitation committee in- 
terrupted to put a chicken on the sec- 
retary’s desk. The Chair interrupted 
himself to schedule a basketball game. 
+ & 4+ 

1919: A mass walk-out charac- 
terized by minimum organization, 
maximum rabble rousing. ' 


1946: Maximum organization 
with a minimum of agitation. 

‘During this year’s strike I talked 
individually with a hundred strikers, 
with officials of the Homestead and 
Aliquippa locals, with national of- 
ficers in Pittsburgh. Most radical pro- 
posal I heard was a “verbal heckling 
campaign against supervisors over the 
union’s public address system.” It 
was voted down by the union local. 
Said President Frank Casper, Home- 
stead local: “We’ve got to live with 
those men after the strike.” 

If you discussed the wage issue 
you'd get a lecture on economics at 
union headquarters. If you discussed 


his pay envelope before V-J day and \ 
after. Most talk was in terms of rent, 
meat, and milk. The steelworker at 
thinks locally, and the national pic- . in 


ture—even the national labor picture 
—escapes him. © 


ss 
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Over Back Fences of the World 


In “People Speaking to Peoples” as neighbors—across geographic, economic, 
racial and political barriers — rests our best hope to outflank World War III. 


MarcH CAME IN WITH THE BritIsH 
Lion and the Russian Bear roaring 
furiously at each other. The month 
went out with a calmly considered 
plea for an unrestricted two-way flow 
of information the world over as es- 
sential to peace. “Peoples Speaking 
to Peoples” is the engaging title of 
this first of several reports by the 
Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, which has been at work in the 
field of mass communication since 
1944. This was released on March 31 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

Russians, Americans, the British, 
all had a fair idea of Joseph Stalin’s 
“you’re-another” from the Kremlin in 
reply to Winston Churchill—the sec- 
ond surviving member of the original 
“Big Three.” But in Soviet Russia, 
the speech of the former British 
Prime Minister at Fulton, Mo., had 
not been made public for five days, 
and then only carefully selected ex- 
cerpts. Somewhat later, a Stars and 
Stripes reporter talked with thirty- 
nine Russian soldiers in Occupied 
Territory in Central Europe and not 
one had heard of Churchill’s talk. 
But that, of course, is another story. 

The authors of “Peoples Speaking 
to Peoples”’—Llewellyn White and 
Robert D. Leigh—see as a first neces- 
sary step the development by the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China of the widest possible spread 
of common understanding. They call 
for the highest type of tolerant 
statesmanship on the part not only of 
governments but of the communica- 
tion industries — newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, news-gathering me- 
dia, magazines, books. 

The alternative, they drive home, is 
a rapid “sealing-off of peoples, the 
substitution within walled ‘zones of 
influence’ of propaganda for truth, 
and ultimately the reappearance of 
those nationalistic neuroses that 
plunge their victims into war that 
now clearly would mean the suicide 
of civilization.” 

Operators of modern mass com- 


‘munication systems everywhere are 
coming to recognize that they are as 


responsible for the shape our world 
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—By an assistant to the director of 
overseas operations in the European 
theater, Office of War Information, 
London, 1944-45. 

A newspaperman of fifteen years 
experience, including The Knicker- 
bocker Press and Evening News, Al- 
bany; managing editor, New York 
State Journal, 1937-40. Mr. Christ- 
man is the author of “Tin Horns and 
Calico” (Holt, 1945), the first full 
length study of the anti-rent riots in 
the mid-nineteenth century which 
routed the last strongholds of feudal- 
ism from the Hudson Valley and were 
a factor in enactment of the Home- 
stead Act. He is now engaged on a 
biography of William Cullen Bryant. 

Mr. Christman will edit a special 
number of Survey Graphic next fall 
in the field of civil liberties and com- 
munication. 


takes as diplomats and legislators. It 
is not enough that delegates to in- 
ternational conferences are expertly 
prepared for their work. Seeing— 
knowing—understanding—must reach 
beyond the few lest the many (who 
should be the real masters of their 
own fate) undo such labors through 
sheer ignorance. To this end the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
recommends prompt action, both pub- 
lic and private, to guarantee maxi- 
mum and considered use of the vastly 
improved facilities now available to 
enlarge the area of human compre- 
hension. 

The alternative, they underscore, is 
war—or at least, the distortion and 
misrepresentation of national char- 
acter and purpose which have bred 
war in the past. 


Begin at Home 
The commission issued its initial 


report at this time because of the 


pressing urgency of our domestic 
problem—‘“specifically the problem of 
the participation of government .. . 
in peacetime international communi- 
cation and information services.” 
White and Leigh believe that it 
would be better for all concerned if 
private industry assumed full respon- 
sibility for international dissemina- 
tion of information, yet they show 
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clearly that private agencies cannot d 
the job now. They are emphatic the 
until accurate. news of America ca 
flow unreservedly under private mar 
agement to the remotest regions ¢ 
the earth, the United States goverr 
ment must fill in the breach. Collat 
oration of public and private agencie 
is essential, and international unde: 
standing “must not be vitiated b 
baseless rivalries between the two, c 
by lack of coordination.” 

Despite its clear position on thi 
issue, the commission’s report ha 
been distorted in a way to complicat 
Assistant Secretary of State Wilhiar 
Benton’s struggle with Congress fe 
funds for an international inform: 
tion service that would match OWI 
performance in wartime. Thus Ec 
itor & Publisher in an “unofficial 
preview on February 2 headlined i 
lead story as follows: “Press Freedor 
Commission Bars U. S. News Har 
dling.” 

What White and Leigh actuall 
propose is that the State Departmer 
“continue to operate any and all sery 
ices formerly operated by the Offic 
of War Information and the Offc 
of Inter-American Affairs which hay 
been demonstrated to be valuable fc 
the promotion of international info 
mation and understanding and whic 
private industry cannot or will nc 
undertake.” 

Since the end of the war priva' 
agencies have promised to assume r 
sponsibility for prompt and full i 
ternational dissemination of inform 
tion. The issue was highlighted whe 
AP and UP withdrew their own nev 
services from the State Departmen 
(Incidentally, the report of the Con 
mission on Freedom of the Pre 
points out that AP sells news to Tas 
and questions the validity of its asse 
tion that government wartime di 
semination of news abroad hand 
capped them in selling it.) Actuall 
news distribution by American pt 
vate agencies still reaches the rest « 
the world only fragmentarily despi 
vastly increased communication faci 
tics. see 

“One need not be committed to tl 
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‘ctrine that governments have an 
¢scapable responsibility to dissemin- 
| informational material to recog- 
be that the immediate prospects are 
|: encouraging,” White and Leigh 
jclare. “Without exception, the 
vate agencies in this country have 
iid they would do this. The fact is 
jat, as of February 1946, they were 
jt doing it.’ The promise of the 
wivate agencies was made three 
ionths ago. 
“The hour is late,” the authors say. 
ut even now there is still time for 
Joperation between private industry 
id government in the United States, 
ised on a thorough working knowl- 
age of the facts and personalities in- 
slved rather than on hearsay and 
ireadbare slogans. 
“Tt must be obvious to the directors 
mass media everywhere that these 
imetions and activities are vital to 
creasing understanding among peo- 
e which private industry cannot un- 
ertake on the basis of normal com- 
.ercial incentives. It must be equally 
dvious to them that the alternatives 
‘€ two: either they must discover 
ew ways to cover these neglected 
eas, or governments ultimately will 
ave to step in and do the job. For, 
evitably, the people who elect gov- 
mments will one day want to see the 
b done.” 


The Solution Is Twofold 


Private agencies must look beyond 
lort-term advantage and immediate 
rofit if they are to perform responsi- 
y in the information field. The com- 
ission holds: “They must recognize 
ankly that the need to know runs 
most in inverse ratio to the ability 
) pay, and they must devise means 
reaching those who can pay little 
- nothing.” The report points out 
at OWI and OJAA, using the 
swer devices of news dispatch and 
ice broadcasting as a part of our 
ar effort, reached an estimated bil- 
yn persons. Ninety-five percent of 
ese never before had access to such 
aterial from and about America. 
To the commission, any solution of 
e problem of overcoming ignorance 
d prejudice with understanding is 
rofold: ; 


Facilities for transmitting words and 
ages across national borders must be 
ought within the reach of all. 

Information transmitted must achieve 
degree of quality, accuracy, and bal- 
ce calculated to give a fair picture of 
> life of each country to all the world.” 
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To meet both problems, White and 
Leigh offer specific proposals. 

For the first time in history, ma- 
chinery and methods have made pos- 
sible direct communication across na- 
tional borders to masses of the peo- 
ple the world over. The war has 
shown the way. The army and navy 
developed a telecommunication net- 
work reaching to the remotest parts 
of five continents and the seven seas. 
The combined facilities of the Allies 
reached seven times as many points 
as before the war, with eighteen times 
the volume. Before the war, four 
fifths of the earth’s surface was with- 
out access to 24-hour telecommunica- 
tion service. And, as the report says, 
except for a score of the world’s prin- 
cipal capitals, cable, radiotelegraph, 
and radiotelephone networks could 
not carry, in addition to commercial 
trafhe (which was their primary in- 
terest), a volume of information ma- 
terial sufficient to give a balanced and 
accurate picture of any nation. 

Moreover, there have been develop- 
ments in wireless transmission with 
speeds up to 800 words a minute; and 
the development of four-color fac- 
simile makes possible transmission of 
photographs and whole pages of 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Improvements have thrown open the 
whole habitable earth “to daily, 
hourly news reports costing a fraction 


of a cent a word to disseminate, and - 


to a hitherto undreamed-of diet of 
news, discussion, music, and -enter- 
tainment by voice-radio free to the 
listener.” Expanded airmail and _air- 
express services make possible speedy 
worldwide distribution of film strips, 
newsreels, feature motion pictures, 
and plates and mats for newspapers, 
magazines, books. 


The Commission on Freedom of 
the Press was established in 1944 
with a grant of $200,000 from Henry 
Luce, publisher of Time, Life, and 
Fortune, to the University of Chi- 
cago, to “consider the freedom, func- 
tions, and responsibilities of the ma- 
jor agencies of mass communication 
in our time... .” 


Members of the commission are 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman; Zech- 
ariah Chaffee, Jr., John M. Clark, 
John Dickinson, Robert Redfield, 
William E, Hocking, Harold D. Lass- 
well, Archibald MacLeish, Charles 
E. Merriam, Reinhold Niebuhr, - 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, George N. Shuster, 

Robert D. Leigh is director, and 
Llewellyn White, assistant director. 


“Within a matter of years, perhaps 
months, it will be possible for a film 
or periodical to be distributed and 
exhibited throughout the globe in 
two or three days.” Whole plates of 
magazines and books can be taken 
off on cellophane mats that are as 
light as a feather and flown to print- 
ing plants over the world. 


Global Network 


“Scientists who unlocked the secret 
of atomic power confronted society 
with a choice between integration and 
disintegration,” these authors point 
out. “Fortunately for all, science has 
also given us timely aid for survival. 
Modern planes and wireless trans- 
mission of facsimile have made of 
literature published anywhere in the 
world a potential instrument of global 
understanding. International radio 
broadcasting and television have made 
it possible for the remotest areas to 
share in the actual writing of history. 
The very oceans have become the 
‘back fences’ of a world community 
in which all men are neighbors. What 
is urgently required is to insure that 
these new tools are used boldly, con- 
structively, to link mankind harmoni- 
ously.” 

To bring about communication of 
words and images across national 
borders “as abundantly, as cheaply, as 
quickly, as efficiently, and over as 
wide an area as possible,” White and 
Leigh propose that all United States 
cable and radio telegraph companies 
be merged, voluntarily if possible, but 
if not then by act of Congress; and 
further, that they be joined with all 
government facilities not needed for 
military service “to establish a global 
telecommunication network to handle 
commercial, diplomatic, press, and 


‘voice-broadcasting trafhic.” 


The authors would exempt from 
this merged global network one tele- 
communication corporation (probably 
Press Wireless, organized in 1929 by 
several newspapers to handle press 
material exclusively) “provided the 
corporation maintain membership 
rules to provide inclusion of all bona- 
fide press-users, including newspapers, 
press associations, magazines, and ra- 


_dio broadcasting companies.” 


Regulation of the merged network 
in the public interest would be in- 
sured “either by government owner- 
ship of a majority of the stock, with 
consequent majority membership on 
the board of directors and with statu- 

(Continued on page 140) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


New Arguments for Peace 


‘THE IMPACT OF THE ATOMIC BOMB ON 
the forces that work for decency, 
sanity and justice in human relations 
has been remarkable. It seems to 
have done more to unite American 
scientists, scholars, publicists, and 
students of politics in a common ef- 
fort at popular education than any- 
thing since the eighteenth century. 
Confronted by a practical demonstra- 
tion that science can wipe out whole 
populations, they have increased their 
efforts to show the folly and injus- 
tice of war. ' 

Everyone I have read stands be- 
hind a world organization, although 
there is some disagreement on_ its 
mechanism. All bring forward once 
more the arguments for peace that 
were shelved during the war. They 
may state them in new, arresting 
terms— Norman Cousins’ _ phrase, 
“Modern man is obsolete” is one— 
but actually. they lead us back to 
fundamental truths that have always 
been known to unselfish men. 

But thinkers address themselves al- 
most entirely to thinkers; they help 
educate men of their own mind. The 
only hope for general education and 
enlightenment lies in the enlistment 
of other well-intentioned men, less 
expert in political science, but ready 
to help in an unselfish movement. 
The “mandates of world order” de- 
scribed by members of the faculty of 
the University of Washington in “If 
Men Want Peace” (Macmillan, $2.50) 
can hardly be expected to become 
popular reading, yet other writers and 
speakers can send them into the 
stream of popular discussion through 
forums, radio talks and letters to the 
editor. 


The Price of Security 


This book is in itself proof of the 
wide rally of scholars to the defense 
of civilization. For these twenty-four 
teachers who write on peace, political 
organization, human rights, economic 
policies and culture in a world order 
constitute a “branch” of the Univer- 
sities Committee on Postwar Inter- 
national Problems begun by Ralph 
Barton Perry at Harvard in 1943, 
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long before the atomic bomb fell. 
Though the subjects they cover are 
many and some points of view are fa- 
miliar, that does not affect the validity 
of what they havetosay. Their object 
is not merely to nail down the world 
order so that the bomb cannot fall 
again. They remember that security 
is obtained only by eliminating the 
grievances that troublemakers can 
capitalize for their own ends. 

Men do not go to war for food, 
they say. Populations everywhere have 
starved with food in warehouses— 
but hungry people do support leaders 
who agitate for a change. The Uni- 
versity of Washington authors reit- 
erate, in various papers, that social 
inequalities and injustice are at the 
base of many upheavals and argue 
for minimum world standards, which, 
as Thomas I. Cook points out, will 
mean sacrifices on the part of the 
wealthier nations. They see the neces- 
sity for ending colonies and suggest 
that such dependencies be held in 
trust by the world government under 
a colonial charter, by means of which 
these nations will move toward self- 
government. 


Human Rights First 


They declare that the rights of gov- 
ernments must give way to the rights 
of man; they would restore to the in- 
dividual everywhere the free exercise 
of his faculties. Linden A. Mander 
and Melvin M. Rader suggest that 
the International Labor Organization 
serve as model for an International 
Office of Human Rights, carrying 
forward a proposal of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace. They want an international or- 
ganization strong enough to protect 
the flow of ideas, the free discussion 
of free peoples, so that “ideas can re- 
main instruments of culture and not 
become weapons of psychological war- 
fare to be followed by the threat or 
actuality of military force.” It is an 
ambitious program, but it needs to 
be stated and disseminated. 

We can’t go far in telling other 
nations what to do without coming 
back to our own internal affairs. Thus 
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these authors may say that colonia 
can have no place in a new w 
order dedicated to justice, and th 
by attack the basis of the British - 
pire. They may say that the w 
man never again can gain the f 
tige he had before Singapore 

They may point out that Japan m 
never have become the power-hur 
nation of the East if we had 

raised trade barriers against the | 
ducts of its cheap labor. But t 
come back to the conviction 1 
“world leadership is related to he 
leadership” and that our attempt 
bring justice to the under-dogs of 
world must begin with justice to 
own people. 

Thus we come back to the prob. 
of race relations. “Reluctantly we h 
had to face it,” write Frank G. \ 
liston and Franz H. Michael. Our : 
leadership abroad, as Carey Mc\ 
liams pointed out, would be effec 
if it were based on justice and eqi 
ity to the brown and black races 
home. The old contradiction betw 
our democratic ideals and our 
democratic practices is now. in 
full light of day. The authors decl 
that our racial policy is not c 
patible with internationalism, 
they go even further to say that 
incompatibility with the contin 
existence of the American state, w! 
it is less apparent, is demonstrab 

These scientists hope scientists 1 
be good members of society, wh 
probably means that they shall 
do anti-social acts. But in fine t 
they comment on the impact of 
atomic bomb: “Good will and so 
intelligence cease to be the ideal: 
hope or the Utopian’s dream and 
come the minimum essentials of 
realist’s program for survival.” 
disseminate that news and get 
recognized by the realists is a 
task. 


World Government with Bose 


Raymond Swing was one of 
first radio commentators to un 
stand that the atomic bomb was m 
than a scientific news story. He ; 
its use in war not as an advant 


one nation, but as a terrible 
ager for all nations. He deter- 
yned to devote one broadcast a 
sek to a discussion of the scope, 
sssibilities and implications of the 
omic bomb. In these talks and in 
mer writings he drove home the 
ied for a world government of suf- 
sient power to prevent war and able 
‘take “the sovereign power to make 
ur’ from hitherto independent na- 
ms. His arguments, which keep 
is one end in view, are published 
vder the title “In the Name of San- 
,” (Harper, $1). 
His proposals are practically the 
me as those advanced by Albert 
instein in a statement made to Mr. 
ving. Dr. Einstein believes that 
ily a world government should con- 
o1 the bomb and that the govern- 
ent should have the total military 
rength of the United States, Great 
ritain and the Soviet Union. Mr. 
ving proposes that it have “limited 
it adequate powers to prevent war, 
cluding power to control the de- 
lopment of atomic energy and 
her major weapons, and to main- 
in world inspection and_ police 
res.” 
In each of his talks Mr. Swing re- 
erates his conviction that we shall 
at be able to control the, atomic 
ymb for long; that there is no de- 
mse against it; that the only pos- 
ble solution is to place a limit on 
vereignty and give to a world gov- 
mment tools to enforce penalties 
yainst warmongers. He believes in 
aring the secret of the bomb quickly 
ith a world government and de- 
ares that the need for speed makes 
wpossible the slow step-by-step grad- 
lism by which some hope to ap- 
roach world government. Mr. 
wing does not, however, go into the 
uses of wars or their elimination, 
- say that they will be removed 
hen war is outlawed by treaty or 
rce. 


Enlisting the Scientists 


Aldous Huxley also has been ob- 
rving the responsibility of science 

r the vastly “improved” methods of 
aging war. He has determined that 
ience must be converted to the cause 
humanity, must be given a con- 
lence. At present, by its mass pro- 
ction and distribution, it ° places 
wwerful weapons quickly in the 
nds of the rulers and makes them 
icient war-makers. In “Science, 


berty and Peace” (Harper, $1) he 
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states the situation thus: 

“In a world where the concentra- 
tion of economic power is advantage- 
ous to the ruling minority, it is only 
natural that the results of disinter- 
ested scientific research should be ap- 
plied in such a way as to foster large- 
scale production and siass distribu- 
tion. And in a world where national- 
ism is taken for granted and where 
the values of nationalism are held to 
be supreme, it is only natural that 
these same results should be applied 
to the end of producing and con- 
tinually improving the instruments of 
war. ... The material havoc wrought 
by applied science in the service of 
nationalism is such that it will take 
a generation to repair the damage.” 

Mr. Huxley holds that the principle 
of self-government — “which is the 
principle of the division of power, the 
balancing and compromise of inde- 
pendent forces’—should be applied to 
every human activity, but that our 
whole education, whether by the 
schools or by advertising copy and 
political propaganda, leads us to sup- 
port centralization, mass production 
and “progressive institutionalization.” 
He asks a restatement of the Emer- 
sonian doctrine of self-reliance in spe- 
cific, practical terms. Any govern- 
ment wishing to remain a great pow- 
er will not tolerate decentralization, 
he says. Therefore he proposes an 
educational process that in essence 
will give a social conscience to the 
scientist who may be inventing some- 
thing that will be used to the disad- 
vantage of society. 

The mere statement of this pro- 
posal indicates how helpless we are in 
the face of technological advance. 
Before we can ask the scientists to 


work only for humanity at large we 


who love power, rather than by those 
who love humanity. He, too, is only 
able to hope for enlightenment, for 
he knows how strong are the forces 
of self-interest that sway individuals 
and the world. 


TOMORROW’S TRADE—Problems of 
Our Foreign Commerce, by Stuart Chase. 
Twentieth Century Fund, $1. 

Or Mr. Cuase’s sERIES OF SIX OVER- 

sized pamphlets written for the 

Twentieth Century Fund to give “a 

dynamic understanding of the great 

issues of postwar America,” this one 
was probably the hardest to do. It is 
not easy to make international trade 
clear or interesting. And the normal 
reader has real resistance to over- 
come in order to go beyond reading 
more than brief articles on a topic 
presumed to be complicated and only 

recently gaining acceptance for its di- 

rect practical importance to peace and 

world prosperity. 

The major thesis relates to the 
equating of imports with American 
exports if business relations are to be 
maintained with other nations. Mr. 
Chase gives a bird’s-eye view of a 
“century of free trade” and shows 
how the Twenties and Thirties con- 
tributed to the chaotic state of world 
trade relations. Assurance that all will 
be well in the postwar interchange of 
goods is shown to be slim and nebu- 
lous. The program offered is clear 


, enough; but the likelihood of the pro- 


must make governments work for 


humanity at large, not merely for 
their own people. 

Mr. Huxley says the common peo- 
ple are interested solely in getting 
enough food, whereas “the ruling 


minorities” are interested in holding 


power. He wants to enlist the scien- 
tists in a campaign to make the 
regions of the earth self-sufficient, 
with adequate food supplies, as well 
as adequate industries and resources. 


This, in essence, would realize one — 


article of the Atlantic Charter, now 
considered an ideal rather eee a 
practical program. 

Mr. Huxley is skeptical of impos- 
ing peace by force; he fears that 
atomic energy will be used by Ess 


gram being realized in immediate 
practical politics seems remote. World 
wars have a way of sharpening and 
not softening the sense of economic 
disparities of interest among nations. 

Analytically, Mr. Chase is offering 
sound doctrine. Prospectively, his sug- 
gestions sound plausible. But the 
winds of dissension, stirred by envy 
and greed in a world where natural 
resources are distributed arbitrarily as 
far as national boundaries are con- 
cerned, seem likely to blow rational 
programs into a cocked hat. Even 
which programs may be rational, Mr. 
Chase leaves somewhat in question 
in his final paragraphs. 

In his characteristic manner, how- 
ever, he throws off sparks by the way. 
And one of them, which to me illum- 
inates the book most shrewdly is: 

. “The war is only an incident 
in a Seal revolution, brought about 
in large part by the productivity of 
the machine. The mass of mankind 
is on the march to share in the bene- 
fits of an economy of abundance... . 
Europe will gravitate to that Great 


\ 
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Power which best answers the revo- 
lutionary demand for security and 
employment.” | 
How large a part foreign trade will 
actually play in the security and em- 
ployment of America may still make 
hazy forecasting. But at least Mr. 
Chase reminds us of the importance 
of this problem as bearing on our 
understanding of what we fought for 
and how to get and keep it. This 1s 
the theme—“For This We Fought” 
—that we look forward to with keen 
anticipation in the final volume in this 
series. Orpway TEAD 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE, by 
Carl L. Becker, With an Introductory 
Essay by George H. Sabine. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Wuen Cart Becker, professor em- 

eritus of history at Cornell, died last 

April, the American people suffered 

a tremendous loss; he was one of a 

very small group who, with a back- 

ground of solid historical scholarship, 
had thought long and _ intelligently 
about the present and the future. 

Only a few months before his death 

he delivered a series of lectures on 

our rights and our responsibilities. 

Now these lectures—together with an 

excellent essay by the vice-president 

of Cornell on Becker, his thought 
and his writing—have been published. 
The book -represents the final tes- 
tament of a statesmanlike scholar, a 
man who for decades had_ been 
noted for the lucidity of his thinking 
and writing, the objectivity of his 
conclusions, and for not taking things 
for granted. Though it may not be 

Mr. Becker’s greatest work, this re- 

viewer believes that in terms of con- 

temporary dangers and problems it 
is his most significant and timely 
book. \ 

“Freedom unrestrained by responsi- 
bility becomes mere license,” he avows 
and “responsibility unchecked by free- 
dom becomes mere arbitrary power.” 

In the first lecture, “The American 

Political Tradition,” he points out 

that both the peculiar circumstances 

of our history and the traditional 
democratic political philosophy ac- 
count for the alarm with which we, 
as a people, view. new or different 
activities of our government. Yet 
whereas in the past “our freedoms 
have been the lavish gift of the coun- 

try we inhabit,” it is going to take a 

far more serious and intelligent at- 
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tention to public affairs” to preserve 
them in the future. 

The second and third lectures are 
devoted to “Freedom of Speech and 
Press” and “Freedom of Learning and 
Teaching.” The justification for these 
rights is examined thoroughly; the 
conclusions are worth careful atten- 
tion. For example: “The best case for 
democracy, and our best’ reason for 
having faith in the freedom of learn- 
ing and teaching which it fosters, 1s 
that in the long history of civilization 
humanity has proved stronger than 
hate, and falsehood less enduring 
than truth.” 

In the lecture on “Constitutional 
Government,” Mr. Becker pleads. for 
intelligent examination of our con- 
stitutions, and prophesies changes in 
our political structure in the coming 
years. The last lecture, “Private Eco- 
nomic Enterprise,” is probably the 
most controversial. In it he slaughters 
several “sacred cows,” but not until 
he has held them up to view in the 
X-ray of his keen, objective analysis. 

Passing laws—actions in which we 
often have had misplaced confidence 
—or even modernizing constitutions 
will not solve the problems of the new 
era. Mr. Becker concludes that “what 
we need most of all is a heightened 
sense of individual and collective re- 
sponsibility,” since “the preservation 
of our freedom depends less upon the 
precise nature of our constitutions and 
laws than it does upon the character 
of the people.” Rapa ApamMs Brown 


New York City 


WE CAN DO BUSINESS WITH RUS- 
SIA, by Hans Heymann.  Ziff-Davis. 
, $2.50. 
THE PROSPECTS FOR AMERICAN COM- 
merce with Soviet Russia are dis- 
cussed in this book, and the outlook 
is found to have many encouraging 
aspects, even the moot issue of financ- 
ing American-Russian business. The 
author, now research professor of 
economics at Rutgers University, 
brings to this study a wealth of fac- 
tual data on international financing, 
much of it gained while serving 
(1921-1932) as economic adviser to the 
German Weimar Republic on prob- 
lems of trade with Russia, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 
_On the question of continued mu- 
tually profitable commerce between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Heymann is entirely con- 
fident. American businessmen in gen- 
eral are sure that they can do busi- 


ness with Russia. They have had cc 
siderable experience with good tre 
relations in the past. 

Thousands of American busine 
men, large and small, would profit 
reading Mr. Heymann’s report on 
numerous interviews with outstar 
ing firms already trading with Russ 
The author has discovered much fre 
and hitherto unpublished mater 
bearing on the activities of Color 
Hugh L. Cooper, Charles E. Stua 
the Freyn Company, and ma 
others who pioneered in opening t 
Soviet market to products of Ame 
can heavy industry. 

Not the least exciting chapter te 
the story of the men who “bre 
American sales resistance.” In getti 
the ball rolling after the Russi 
Revolution an important part ¥ 
played by Reeve Schley, vice-presid 
of the Chase National Bank, a 
Alex Gumberg, principal official 
the All-Russian Textile Syndica 
They laid solid foundations on wh 
much of the later American-Sov 
commerce developed, with the act 
encouragement of men like forn 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies. F 
lowing their work, the flood of let 
lease supplies that helped win victe 
over the Axis came as a natu 
sequel. 

What is needed for the future, 
cording to Mr. Heymann, is pl: 
ning. “Planning,” he states, “is 
more than doing as a people wl 
our businessmen do as_ units 
groups. We have planned for a v 
and have won. Now we must pl 
for a peace to preserve our freedor 

In line with this thesis he prese 
a prospective Soviet-American fi 
year program based on postwar ta: 
which would be to the mutual be 
fit of both countries. Many points 
this program deserve considerati 
by leaders of American business. 

. Awnprew J. STEK 
Co-author of “Soviet Asia” 


THE RUSSIAN STORY, by Nich« 

Mikhailov. Sheridan House. $2.75 
DEEP IN THE ARCHANGEL FOR! 
twenty years ago, I met a wrink 
little grandame by the name 
Krivopolena, Crooked-Log. She y 
a singer of bilini, folk epics or sag 
recounting the glorious exploits of 
bogatyrs, mythical heroes that h: 
come down out of the «misty past. 

‘In her little log hut for five ho 
she chanted of the mighty Ilya, sp 


ting oaks with his arrows, unseat 


| atar horsemen with the vibrations 
'¢ his bowstring, sending a stone re- 
jiounding from his head to kill the 
mrower. Wholly illiterate, she knew 
liver thirty of these sagas that have 
jccen passed down from generation to 
}eneration—enough for a month of 
hon-stop singing. But she was among 
ine last in that’ line of dilini singers. 

Dying out in the remote fastnesses, 
pomever, it suddenly starts up again 
1a the very heart of the country, in 
(Moscow itself. In the erudite author 
»£ “The Russian Story,” Krivopolena 
was a worthy successor. In much the 
ame style and spirit of the ancient 
pilint, he recites the exploits of Alex- 
nder Nevsky battling against the in- 
vading Teutonic Knights, turning 
she ice of the northern lakes red with 
their blood. And so down‘to the tri- 
umphant entry of Zhukoy into Berlin, 
me recounts the strategy and courage 
bf the great warriors rising up with 
the Russian people to drive out the 
despoilers of their land. 

In the same exalted strain ‘he 
dramatizes the exploits of the war- 
riors with pen, brush, and _ scalpel, 
from Gogol and Repin, to the sur- 
geon Burdenko. The architects of 
music, from the “Mighty Five” to 
Shostakovich. The galaxy of Russian 
scientists scoring “firsts” in the arc 
light, radio-telegraph, the spontane- 
ous disintegration of uranium. The 
intrepid conquerors of the Arctic and 
the desert. 

Their achievements merge with 
those of the Russian people—the real 
hero of this modern saga. Glorifying 
their triumphs, it tells likewise of 
their failures and “inglorious retreats” 
through a thousand years of history. 

Cradled in the southern steppes, 
they strike north to wrest new plow- 
lands from the forest and, lured on 
by furs, “like gold to the Spaniards,” 
reach the Pacific. Stricken by poverty 
and) frightful epidemics, torn by 
bloody feuds and dissensions, at last 
under the aegis of Moscow they be- 
come a great power. 

Casting off serfdom and then the 
autocracy in the Revolution of 1917, 
they weld the 185 non-Slavic peoples 
into a League of Soviet Nations— 
with the “Russians only an elder 
among equals.” With the stacks of 
olast furnaces and power plants, new 
sities rising in the virgin forests and 
steppes, with the towers of colleges 
ind institutes, they transform the face 
of the Russian land. In the ordeals 
of the Five-Year Plans they forge the 
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weapons of steel and the will of steel , 
to meet the supreme ordeal—the on- | 


slaught of the Nazi legions. 


This gigantic life and death strug- | 
gle weaving in and out of the nar- | 
rative as a constantly recurring motif | 


would be difficult to follow were it 
not for the typography—italics, spac- 
ings—designed by Rgbert Josephy. 
The index gives twelvetreferences to 
Peter the Great as against eight for 
Joseph Stalin—none for Karl Marx! 
But this does not mean that inter- 
nationalism and a world outlook is 


now engulfed in an upsurge of ar- 
nationalism. Over | 
and over is reaffirmed the solidarity | 


rant, exuberant 
and kinship of the Russians with all 
humanity. 
There is 
speculating about the intentions of 
the Russians, their present mood and 
temper. But why do so when one of 
them so concisely and authoritatively 
tells us what they are and how they 
got that way—and does it in a vivid, 
poetic fashion. 
Author of | Avsert Ruys WILLIAMS 
“The Russians: Land and People” 
EARTHBOUND CHINA, by Hsiao-tung 
Fei) and Chih-i Chang. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.75. 
CURRENT DISCUSSIONS OF CHINA CEN- 
ter largely on political developments, 
such as the strife between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communists, or the 
efforts of Chinese liberals to promote 
the freedoms necessary for their own 
survival. But. the merest- glance be- 
neath the surface of events reveals 
that the struggle over political change 
is inextricably linked with economic 
factors involving the entire future of 
Chinese agriculture and industry, and 
particularly the place of the peasant 
in China’s national life. 
authors of “Earthbound 
China”—two highly capable scholars 
of the Yenching-Yunnan Station for 


much wondering and 


Sociological Research, National Yun- 
nan University—do not comment on 
the recent evolution of Chinese poli- 
tics. But their careful studies, carried 
out under extraordinarily difficult 
wartime conditions, make evident the 


‘decay of China’s ancient agrarian 


structure and the desperate need for 
village reform. Moreover, after exam- 
ining three villages in Yunnan prov- 
ince, each representing a specific type— 
of land ownership and organization, 
Professor Fei and Mr. Chang declare 
that “an efficient modern government | 
can be established only when the 
basis of rural economy is changed.” 
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John Dewey 


Dean of American Philosophers 


ADVANCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
HE Philosophical Library, 
Publishers, deems it a priv- 

ilege to announce the forthcom- 
ing publication of a new book by 
Professor John Dewey. 

Among the living American 
thinkers none commands greater 
respect than John Dewey. His 
philosophy is no mere product of 
abstraction: its roots are in our 
national history, going back to 
colonial and frontier days, when 
ideas had to cling close to every- 
day reality and be tested in ap- 
plication. But, though it is un- 
deniable that his philosophy 1s 
grounded in the past, deeper than 
is customarily believed, it is also 
inseparable from the living pres-| 
ent. 

Everything that is sound and 
strong in our democratic faith 
has been pointed out somewhere 
in his writings; and, when we 
feel like rising in defense of, or 
for the promotion of our liber- 
ties, we can find the right words 
in one of his books or articles. 
Perhaps precisely because Dewey's 


_thought is so bound up with our 


national past and with our living 
present, the more we read of him 
the more we realize that the 
problems he discusses. are not 
distant and vague, as they may at 
first appear, but immediate and 
urgent—problems that confront 
men today. 

PROBLEMS OF MEN will be 
published on May 29th. Due _ to 
present conditions, the edition will be 
necessarily limited. Your bookseller 
will take your order now for a copy 
to be delivered on publication. You 
may order, if you wish, directly from 
the publishers by sending your tre- 
mittance of five dollars to 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

Publishers 
Dept. W, 15 E. 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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“as entertaining as it 


is instructive’’ 


—San Francisco 


Call Bulletin 


national figure in the field of recreation shows how to train 
A our aptitudes and natural interests into really enjoyable and 


productive channels. Here is the modern concept of recreation and 


its place in the postwar world. 


aE yee eon ok 


ee rs 


“] have already recommended it to numerous yet gcd have 
required it as a reference text in our Industrial Recreation Course 
... 1 think without question Mr. Romney has wrapped a philosophy 
of living in off-the-job hours better than it has ever been done 


before... 


a milestone in the full appreciation of recreation as 


an integral part of full living. . 


”? 


Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor 


Industrial Recreation, Purdue University 


OFF -THE-JOB LIVING 


By G. Ott Romney 
At bookstores—$2.75 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 


They also warn that, while China 
will inevitably industrialize her econ- 
omy, industrialization will not of it- 
self necessarily improve rural condi- 
tions and could even make them 
worse. They therefore stress the im- 
portance of organizing factories in 
such a fashion that they will raise 
the living standards of the peasants. 

The book is a significant contri- 
bution toward the understanding of 
the everyday life of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It also constitutes a fine example 
of the research work of modern 
Chinese scholars in approaching the 
problems of their country. 

Lawrence K. RostncEr 
Foreign Policy Association 
FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING, by 


Barbara Wootton. University of North 
Carolina Press. $2. 


THIS SLIM VOLUME IS A MASTERPIECE 
of lucid pamphleteering. Its merit is 
greater than that of being “an answer 
to Hayek’s ‘Road to Serfdom.’” It is 
a calm, reasonable exposition of the 
relation of planning—defined as “the 
conscious and deliberate choice of eco- 
nomic priorities by some public au- 
thority”—to a series of freedoms that 
all of us cherish as basic: which 


would be enhanced, which would be 
little affected, which would be com- 
promised. It should be particularly 
helpful to that friend of yours who 
still. believes that planning must be 
“totalitarian.” If a person can be ex- 
pected to modify his prejudices by 
reasonable argument, this is the book 
to do it. 

For Mrs. Wootton never forgets 
that she is treating of human desires 
and human satisfactions and she has 
a humility that evokes humility from 
the reader. “In these conditions the 
rational person will treat the problem 
as an open one... . In the end it 
will no doubt be the state of every- 
body’s temper as much as anything 
else which will decide the issue .. . 
No plan must run forever.” 

Planning should enhance cultural 
and civil freedom. It should provide 
the consumer freedom of choice in 
spending as well as the market. It 
will not provide “consumer sov- 
ereignty”—but that turns out to be a 
spurious freedom: hardly anyone 
“would know from ordinary experi- 
ence whether this freedom was his or 
not.” 


“The right of effective choice of 


employment is the one great Ireec 
which the prewar Englishman 
American . . . never enjoyed—P 
ning could give it to him.” But if 
are to avoid industrial conscript 
the freedom of collective bargain 
must be modified: there “must 
fact be a plan for wages,” which ¢ 
not be settled in a “private tug 
war between employers and « 
ployed.” 

“Freedom of enterprise” seems 
her “of practical interest only tc 
small minority.” Its relation to pl 
ning is “a matter more of expedie 
than principle’—an approach refre 
ingly different from that of the NA 

On “political freedom,” Mrs. We 
ton stands close to Eric Johnston. § 
deplores the tendency of parties 
magnify trivia into issues at conf 
instead of seeking the largest possi 
areas of agreement, distinguishing 
tween ends and means. Nor does : 
overlook the problem, “Who is 
Plan the Planners?” 

Her reasoning is tight but not « 
ficult to follow. Her style is sparkli 
Her book is full of common ser 
New York City Cuar.es S. Asc 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WOR! 
by Nathaniel Peffer. Viking. $2.75 
WITH CONVINCING EARNESTNE 
Nathaniel Peffer raises his voice 
a call to reason. _He narrows down: 
choices before America in its int 
national behavior by sifting out th 
which are not politically practi 
—either because they have not enou 
support behind them, or because tl 
would manifestly lead to even grea 
insecurity, or because they are o 
dated on technical grounds. What 
left is, on one side, quasi-isolati 
with military preparedness for eve 
contingency; and, on the other, 
liance on the spirit and instrume 
of international cooperation. 
Because this country never has h 
a closely formulated foreign poli 
the national tradition can be claim 
for either side in this argume 
There were good reasons, Mr. Pef 
shows, for the avoidance of forei 
entanglements; the principle y 
sound under the conditions whi 
prevailed almost up to the time 
the first World War. But in seemi 
contradiction, there also is the de 
cation of America from the start ai 
through its whole history to the ; 
pranational aims of human freedc 
and mutuality. It is an expansi 
force and therefore seemingly |. 
concrete than the restrictive force 
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itious care; but it is no less real. 
ifr. Peffer has harsh words for 
«se who too vaguely espouse ideals 
“ead of working for modest em- 
jiments of international morality 
‘the country’s foreign policy—at- 
ining too little value, it appears, to 
force of gestures as instruments 
iolicy. But on practical, one might 
nost say cynically worldly, grounds 
jarrives at much the same conclu- 
1 as the idealists — namely that 
in the final choice is only a fic- 
fous one, that our very existence 
ja nation depends on our accept- 
- the responsibility of being some- 
ng more than a nation. 
No one knows better than Mr. Pef- 
that, even in this truly critical 
ne, Americans are not ready to 
andon one reliance to adopt the 
1er wholeheartedly. So he suggests 
number of first steps by which he 
1 at least make more workable the 
saratus we have for devising 
eign policies. The American people 
ll be less. inclined to drift if they 
ve fuller means of bringing their 
erests to bear on those policies, not 
ly the interests that divide them 
t, above all, those which they cher- 
_ In common. Bruno Lasker 


w York City 


BROKEN RICE BOWL 
(Continued from page 119) 


ere, also, rice growing has been dis- 


ated by the war. Hence the des- 
rate cries for help—such as an ap- 
il from India for 4,000,000 tons of 
¢ or wheat reported in the press 
early March. 

Meanwhile in Burma, as in Indo- 
ina and Siam, the reconstruction 
the rice industry and the return 
normal export conditions make up 
ong-time task, filled with hazards, 
ial, economic and political. 


The Challenge of Monsoon Asia 


“he breakdown in the rice econ- 
y should not be seized upon as an 
asion for recrimination—though it 

raise the question why the great 
wers that successfully planned the 
rely military strategy of World 
ar II so signally failed to project 
2 iccent into the first years of 


, 


rope ie eis highlighted fete 
United States by the appoint- 
of an over-all food board, 


headed by Herbert Hoover, who was | 


the key figure in food control at 


home and farflung relief operations | 


abroad in World War I and after. 

European needs may be eased by 
prompt, energetic, unselfish, and co- 
ordinated action on the part of the 
United Nations, with the great 
wheat-producing countriés*-our own 
the most important—taking the lead 
in according UNRRA the supplies it 
so desperately needs in operations 
across two oceans. 

But, as I see it, there is no miracle 
in sight that can prevent widespread 
starvation in southeast Asia. Rice, in 
sufficient quantities to meet the mini- 
mum needs of the world’s rice-eaters, 
cannot be supplied until new crops 
can be planted and harvested—a mat- 
ter of many months. But the disor- 
ganization of the rice-trade mechan- 
ism all the way from Ceylon around 
to the Yangtze River Delta is too 
overwhelming to justify optimism 
that the. world rice situation can be 
remedied in the immediate future. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations 
must without delay tackle the task of 
rehabilitating the rice economy on 
which so many human lives and for- 
tunes depend. That task will be 
made more difficult because of the 
mutual impact of economic and po- 
litical factors. To deal with the latter 
calls for social insight and _ intellec- 
tual courage. The rice shortage will 
inevitably stimulate political agita- 
tion. Political agitation can hardly 
fail to have an adverse effect on rice 
production. 

Many impressions gathered at var- 
ious points in my trip enter into 
one underlying impression: that the 
colonial era in Asia which began 
some two hundred years ago is near- 
ing its end. The dreams of the Jap- 
anese imperialists crashed; but the 
yellow and brown races are demand- 
ing that they be yielded a place on 
the stage of history so exclusively 
held by the white race hitherto. Only 
some new form of partnership be- 


tween the politically experienced na-} 


tions of the Occident and the politi- 


cally inexperienced nations taking | | 


form in the Orient can prevent 
worldwide catastrophe. 

The reestablishment of the rice 
economy of Monsoon Asia* by inter- 
national effort provides the stage for 


Americans to demonstrate our good 


will and enterprise—and with it the 
test of our sincerity in such a partner- 


ship. 


A new, timely book 
of lasting value... 


20th CENTURY 
SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by GEORGES GURVITCH 
Lecturer in Sociology, Harvard U. 
and WILBERT E. MOORE 
Office of Population Research, 


Princeton U. 
754 Pages $6.00 


AJOR developments in mod- 

ern sociological science, as pre- 
sented by a group of outstanding 
sociologists, with polemics kept to a 
minimum and constructive evalua- 
tion maintained throughout. 

This volume is especially valuable 
for its well-balanced, considered 
presentation of the various fields of 
sociological inquiry, Each of the 29 
contributors (1) sets forth the major 
trends in the field surveyed, (2) 
critically discusses these trends, and 
(3) summarizes the present position 
of the field with particular emphasis 
on problems requiring further re- 
search, 

An analysis of the contents listed 
below indicates the scope and author- 
ity of this comprehensive work. 


PART ONE 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Huntington Cairns, Washington, D. C, 
RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
SYSTEMATIC THEORY 
Talcott Parsons, Harva 
INTERPRETIVE SOCIOLOGY. AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE TYPOLOGY 
Howard Becker, University of Wiscensin 
SOCIOCULTURAL DYNAMICS & EVOLUTION 
Pitirim A, Sorokin, Harvard 
SOCIAL CAUSATION AND CHANGE 
Robert Morrison Maclver, Columbia 
SOCIOLOGY OF GROUPS 
Logan Wilson, Tulane 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 2A MRL 
Flofrian Znaniecki, U. of Illinois 
SUciat Foveuolos’ 
W. Woodward, Temple 
SOCIAL ‘CONTROL 
Georges Gurvitoh, Harvard 
SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 
Roseoe Pound, Harvard 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Jerome Hall, Indiana 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Robert K. Merton, Columbia 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Jeachim Wach, Brown 
SOCIOLOGY OF ECONOMIC CRGANIZATION 
Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton 
HUMAN ECOLOGY 
Emma _ Llewellyn, 
_Audrey Hawthorn 


PART TWO 
FRENCH SOCIOLOGY 
Claude Levi-Strauss, Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes 
AMERICAN Soe ee 
Faris, U. of Syracuse 


BRITISH “sacioLogy 


Sarah Lawrence and 


of Newark 
RUSSIAN reOc OLOGY 
Max M. Laserson, Columbia 
GERMAN SOCIOLOGY 
eee feeiee) New School fer Social 


Lai 1 AMERICAN eociereey 
Roger Bastide, U. of Sao Paule, Brazil 
ITALIAN SOCIOLOGY 
Constantino Panunzio, U. of California 
SPANISH SOCIOLOGY 
piteere Mendizabal, 
al Research 
POLisH “SOCIOLOGY 
Eileen Markley Znaniecki 


New Schoel for 


“CZECHOSLOVAKIAN SOCIOLOGY 


eph S.-Roucek, Hefstra 
RUMANIAN ee 


socidLocy tN YUGOSLAVIA 
Joseph S. Roucek, Hefstra 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


Dept. W, 15 E. 40th St, New York 16, N. Y. 
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EMPTY BREAD BASKET 
(Continued from page 113) 


to an adequate shipping program. 

Another factor has been the de- 
cline in harvests in Australia and 
Canada, which has cut down their 
surplus available for export. 

Postwar economic conditions in the 
United States and elsewhere also have 
had adverse effects on grain procure- 
ment. Too much of it has been used 
as feed for animals to satisfy unra- 
tioned demands for meat, dairy and 
poultry products. Grain used for di- 
rect human consumption produces 
far more calories than if used indi- 
rectly as feed for animals. This tru- 
ism is a thousand times true when 
it happens that the animals are in the 
Western Hemisphere (where - food 
needs are adequately met) while the 
human beings in need are across the 
seas. ; 

Lastly, there are other relief claim- 
ants as well as UNRRA. The coun- 
tries of western Europe, for example, 
which have foreign exchange re- 
sources and therefore can purchase 
their own relief imports, are also in 
desperate need of grain from abroad. 
Their claims have to be taken into ac- 
count, and “so the amount of wheat 
available for UNRRA diminishes. 

France is in this category. So also 
is its territory in North Africa which 
ordinarily exports wheat. Drought 
cut production there sharply last 
summer. 

Falling Below the Minimum 

Looking realistically at grain sup- 
plies, we know that UNRRA re- 
quirements cannot be met in full in 
the form of wheat and wheat flour. 
Therefore, in order to do our part 
in meeting this emergency, we long 
ago agreed to accept up to one quar- 
ter (about 1,000,000 tons) of 
UNRRA’s wheat requirements in the 
form of rye, corn, barley, and oats— 
with the assurance that these substi- 
tutes would be used for human con- 
sumption. 

Taking these substitutes into ac- 
count, UNRRA’s minimum wheat 
requirements for the first half of 
1946 come to about 3,200,000 tons. 


This figure does not represent the. 


real need, but only the prerequisite 
for the maintenance of life in the 


countries concerned. 


_And what have we been promised 
so far toward these requirements? 
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Canada and Argentina have given 
assurances for about 275,000 tons. We 
are exerting every effort to get from 
these two countries and Australia an 
additional 525,000 tons, to bring to- 
tal wheat commitments from these 
sources to 800,000 tons. This means 
that UNRRA will require 2,400,000 
tons of wheat as minimum from the 
United States—or 400,000 tons a 
month for the six months from Janu- 
ary to June, 1946. 

But so far, UNRRA has received 
commitments from the United States 
Department of Agriculture that fall 
short of this monthly quota—380,000 
tons for January, and 230,000 tons for 
February. We shall need 1,790,000 
tons more to round out the January- 
June requirements. This figure is 
equivalent to about 66,000,000 bushels 
—or about six percent of the United 
States wheat crop for 1945. 

The situation is desperate. At this 
rate we will fall far below our re- 
sponsibility to provide at the very 
least a bare minimum bread ration in 
those many countries which look to 
UNRRA as their only source of aid. 
We have been making the most ur- 
gent pleas to the heads of the three 
governments on whose cooperation 
UNRRA is primarily dependent for 
a solution—the governments of the 
United States, Canada, and Austra- 
lia. At a meeting with President Tru- 
man late in January, Herbert H. 
Lehman, as director general of 
UNRRA, left suggestions for the 
President’s consideration. ‘These in- 
cluded: 

1. The request that’ the Department 
of Agriculture take such steps as are 
necessary to procure not later than 
March 1, 1946, 1,790,000 metric tons of 
wheat for UNRRA’s account; 

2. The request that the Department 
of Agriculture commit to UNRRA for 
shipment (a) an additional 190,000 
metric tons of wheat in February and 
(b) 400,060 metric tons of wheat for 
shipment in each of the months of 
March, April, May, and June, 1946; and 

3. The request that the government 
agencies and all other interests con- 
cerned give every possible assistance to 
the inter-agency committee already es- 
tablished by the President to promote 
the maximum possible exports of wheat 
from the United States during the next 


‘five critical months. 


In February, the director general 
addressed a cablegram to Trygve Lie, 
secretary general of the United. Na- 
tions Organization, asking the Assem- 
bly to take “such action as may seem 


fit and as may prompt the suppl 
countries to increase their exports 
the consuming countries to ut 
their imports and indigenous 

plies in the wisest manner possil 
The message called attention to § 
already taken by the government 
Australia, Canada, the United K 
dom, and the United States to 
prove the wheat situation, but 
clared that, despite these meas 
UNRRA has thus far been unab! 
receive assurance of sufficient sup 
to meet even the most urgent n 
of the receiving countries for gr 


Other Shortages 


Unfortunately, the food proble: 
by no means limited to the cr 
shortage of wheat. UNRRA has | 
unable to obtain the quantities 
pulses (dried beans, peas, and 
tils), fats, and meats which it 1 
have to meet overseas requirem 
It appears likely that only one fo 
as much fats and oils will be alloc 
to UNRRA out of world supplic 
we have requested for the year | 

Our milk requirements for 
first three quarters of 1946 total | 
099 metric tons. The Combined FE 
Board allocated 163,295 metric 
for the first quarter. But as of M 
1, there had been made available | 
89,768 metric tons. 

We asked for 26,000 metric tor 
cheese to fulfill our overseas; n 
for the first three quarters of 
year. The Combined Food Board 
cated 4,536 tons for the first qua 
but as of March 1 only 1,908 m 
tons had been made available. 

UNRRA’s requirements in the 
quarter of 1946 for edible and i 
ible fats amount to 195,051 m 
tons. We were able to lift from 
tentative 1946 allocation 60,963 1 
This drop was bad enough, but 
story becomes much grimmer y 
we learn that as of March 1, 
26,876 tons had been made avail 

Similarly, our first quarter req 
ments in the field of pulses + 
screened at 81,488 metric tons. 
Combined Food Board made ar 
terim allocation of 40,290 metric 
but March 1 saw us with only 
available 15,536 metric tons. 

The situation regarding | 
(where UNRRA’s requests have 
especially modest because our fi 
cial resources are so slender in 
tionship to need) is particularly 
UNRRA’s requirements for — 


amount to 544,316 metric tons. 


~ 
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. Combined Food Board allocated 
yy 340,198 metric tons of meat, and 
pof March 1 there had been made 
jailable only 24,047 metric tons. 
| t easily can be seen that unless the 
ip of availability is substantially in- 
eased, we will fall below even the 
mount allocated. It should be pointed 
t, however, that the poor showing 
the first quarter was partly the 
sult of certain unforeseen domestic 
loblems, including the meat-packing 
like in February. There is good rea- 
n to believe that the rate of avail- 
lility will increase during the sec- 
id quarter. Nevertheless, UNRRA’s 
vances of obtaining the total amount 
meat allocated by the Combined 
ood Board for 1946 are very slim. 
Let it never be said that UNRRA’s 
quests for meat involved any desire 
r fancy cuts of corn-fed beef or 
zhtly-cured bacon. The countries 
hich we are assisting are willing to 
ke up to 300,000,000 pounds of 
orsemeat from UNRRA. As a re- 
iit, we already have committed 
ome $3,402,000 for the procurement 
- horsemeat in the United States, 
1d $2,250,000 (Canadian) for simi- 
r procurement in Canada. When 
cople are hungry and supplies for 
lief are hard to obtain, even the 
rocurement of horsemeat seems like 
real triumph. 


Take Action Now 


In the wake of the greatest military 
ctory of all time, it would be one 
© the major calamities of history 
ere the United Nations to permit 
illions of helpless men, women, and 
uldren to die or suffer near-death 
om hunger—especially when there 
enough food to prevent world 
arvation. Yet there will be starva- 
on unless the major wheat-supplying 
uuntries take drastic action immedi- 
ely. This is not rhetoric but simple 
athematics. Some steps have been 


> 


ken belatedly, but they are by no 


eans all that can or should be taken 
ith firm resolve. We did not hesi- 
te in the war years to set aside by 
ernment order from 10 to 90 per- 
nt of the production of various food 
sms as they were produced. A set- 


ide order on flour could help now. | 


Who can expect peace in a hun- 
y world? The physical desperation 
id moral revulsion of starving peo- 
es in Europe and the Far East as 
ey learn that their former allies in 
e New World are eating in excess 
3,300 calories a day, cape more 


meat than ever before in American 
history, are bound to have incalculable 
repercussions—unless swift remedial 
action is taken now, Laying aside 
long-range considerations and viewing 
the consumption contrasts in the 


simplest terms of human relation- 
ships, it does not seem to be fair—no 
matter how you define equity. 


BRAKES ON THE ATOM? 
(Continued from page 125) 


permission were not given, the com- 
mittee held that no adequate inter- 
national inspection is possible and 
“the alternative is possible atomic 
warfare.” 

The program cannot be limited, 
however, to the inspection of raw ma- 
terials. There remains the question of 
what might be going on for military 
as well as civilian purposes in the 
manufacturing plants to which those 
materials are supplied. This is a 
much more difficult matter to explore 
because such international inspection 
carries us at once into the heart of 
“the secret,’ and deals with much 
more complicated processes than min- 
ing or shipping. 

In view of the fact that so much 
of this field is still under the mantle 
of military security, all that need be 
said at present is that the findings on 
manufacture of this Carnegie Endow- 
ment Committee are very similar to 
those in mining. Technically, a well 
planned_ international inspection sys- 
tem could detect any attempt to pro- 
duce fissionable material for atomic 
weapons before the amounts sg pro- 
duced became international hazards. 
Moreover, the inspection need not en- 
ter into every part of the manufac- 
ture. It could be concentrated upon 
accounting for the raw material sent 


to the plant checked against the 


amount of output. This method is by 
no means perfect, for the finished 
product never quite measures up to 
one hundred percent of the raw ma- 
terial. Nevertheless the presumption 
in most cases would be sufficiently 
clear for judging whether the plant 
was carrying on illegal activities or 
not. ; 
The over-all conclusion as to ie 


possibility of international inspection 


is, therefore, that science does not pre- 
sent an impossible task to the govern- 
ments of the world. It does, however, 
present a challenge to their good faith 
and to the reality of their will to 
peace. 


/ 
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FULL CIRCLE 


(Continued from page 110) 


accepted the proposal. Immediately I 
was assailed by native artists for dis- 
criminating in favor of a foreigner. 
Did I not know that we had in New 
York a talented painter, Tom Benton, 
who had never been able to get a 
wall? Being a man of peace I said 
I had just as good a wall Benton 
could have on the same terms—for 
nothing. Which he accepted. 

In the sequel, Benton was invited 
to do an ambitious historical mural 
for the state of Indiana, to: be ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fair; 
a mural in the new postoffice in 
Washington; a mural in the capitol 
of his native state Missouri. And ob- 
scure Bentons cropped up all over the 
United States. The WPA gave them 
a shove — and they have decorated 
with their dreams railway stations, 
postoffices, reform schools, and even 
our immigrant detention plant at 
Ellis Island. My estimate is that ten 
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square miles of murals have grown 
out of Orozco’s initiative in donating 
a mural to the New School. Of 
course there is no ten square miles 
in the United States that is all good 
plow, land. There are some murals 
that are just sand and bracken. But 
there are a lot of good ones, with real 
survival capacity. 


Business Makes Business 


There are thin blooded scholars 
and artists who still view askance the 
intrusion of foreign scholars and 
artists into American life. Their in- 
hospitable attitude is bolstered by the 
century old tradition of exclusionism. 
But the dominant sanguine body of 
scholars and artists realize that in 
their field, too, business makes busi- 
ness. 

The influx of foreign intellectuals 
into America has only begun. Amer- 
ica alone has come out of the war 
with all its resources unimpaired. 
The United States is the only great 
country in the world where men feel 
secure; and security is essential to the 
development of artistic and scholarly 


careers. In spite of immigratio 
strictions, the great magnet of A 
ican security, American  €cof 
power, is drawing foreign abiliti 
ward us, irresistibly. Will these 
abilities suppress the rising ab 
of our native born, or will the 
lenge of the foreign scholar 
artist bring them out? 
American history offers a co 
sive answer. Business makes 


ness, in the things of the spirit | 
the things of the purse. 


THE LONG SHADOW 
(Continued from page 123) 


‘God bless the OPA.” The sen: 
the meeting was “Amen,” alth 
no one said it aloud. 

An elderly woman followed: “S 
of us remember the last war. | 
was 80 cents a pound, and we c 
not buy it. Today it is 21 cents, 
was 35 cents and sugar was 35 ¢ 
too. If you went to town with 
dollars, you could carry home all 
could buy under one arm. Thi 
why we say, “Thank God for OP. 

“We have been buying our fe 
in this neighborhood.” This w: 
farmer speaking up. “We know 
it is through the OPA program 
we have been able to take care of 
immediate needs and yet save enc 
to pay off our obligations. 1< 
many of us own our land. La V; 
is the first section of the island o 
Croix where small landholders ] 
been able to complete their paym 
and we are proud of it. Our hat: 
to OPA.” 

I asked whether they often fe 
merchants trying to overcharge tk 
They shook their heads. “We k 
the right prices,” a woman explai 
“And if ever a merchant asks me 
much, I say, ‘You give me tha 
ceiling price or I’ll go up on the hi 


' Which meant reporting him to O 


All over the Virgin Islands, as - 
as in Puerto Rico, I found con 
over what would happen when C 
was gone. There was a widesp: 
desire to build something perma 
on the foundation of the newly 
veloped sense of ¢onsumer respc 
bility and participation. “Upperr 
in our minds,” commented a c 
munity service member, “is y 
safeguards there will be after OJ 
wartime activities come to an . 
We realize that something must 
done. Among the things we’ve 
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itd is a Consumers Protective 
yuue with branches in every sec- 


pof the island.” That was on St. 


ba 

1 the island of St. Thomas, the 
icipal council pointed out that it 
‘established a price control com- 
ion of its own to supplement the 
< of OPA, and this might be 
( to expand its functions if neces- 
when OPA was gone. “It doesn’t 
1 to us,” commented one of the 
| price commissioners, “that Con- 
s appreciates half what OPA is 
ig for the people.” 


sacing Ahead in the Caribbean 


ast summer, in Puerto Rico, the 
iaation of a consumer advisory 
zmittee to OPA shared the front 
2 of the island newspaper with the 
atomic bomb attack. The mem- 
; of this committee, drawn from 
parts of the island, include among 
ers a judge, a legislator, a social 
‘ker, a home demonstration super- 
vr, school superintendents and 
ot leaders. The chairman is a doc- 
who first became concerned over 
large proportion of his patients 
o were being overcharged on basic 
essities. In leading the widespread 
mor for coupon rationing of food, 
asserted that the people of Puerto 
0 are just as much citizens of the 
ited States as those on the main- 
d and equally entitled to the same 
tection. 
fhe consumer committee’s initial 
ction was to advise OPA, espe- 
ly as to its informational program, 
there were wider purposes in 
w. Its first meeting was attended 
the president of the Puerto Rican 
wate, who is head of the Popular 
tty. In accepting the honorary 
sidency of the committee, Luis 
iioz Marin expressed the hope 
t the committee would not only 
ve OPA but would become the 
arhead for consumers in Puerto 
0 and be counted on to voice their 
erests, as the chamber of com- 
ce, labor unions, and professional 
ieties spoke for their groups. He 
ited the committee to appear be- 
e the Puerto Rican legislature in 
t role. Specifically, he asked its 
mbers to present themselves on the 
lowing day at an interim joint 
islative council of the two houses 
advise on ways in which the legis- 
ire could strengthen the fight on 
black market. 


st this meeting, Sam Gilstrap, the 
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OPA director for Puerto Rico, out- 
lined some of the assistance which he 
felt the Puerto Rican government 
could give: 


—Special judges to clear the backlog of 
price cases brought under the Insular 
law. 

—A special day to hear price cases in 
one court in each district. 

—Additional inspectors, prosecutors, and 
educational personnel. 

—Revision of the Insular law to make 
it_an Insular offense to refuse to sell 
rationed products. 


The legislators listened attentively — 


to these proposals. There was plenty 
of discussion, but no opposition. 
What the legislators wanted to know 
was, “What more can we do?” 

As the plane carried me back to 


the States, I found myself thinking— 


~ of why these meetings had seemed so 


significant; turning over in my mind 


what, in human terms, price control 


meant. The deepest significance to 


me lay in the fact that for many peo- _ 


ple it was a first experience in civic 
responsibility. 

It brought back what had come 
over me in the Island of St. Croix, as 
we drove back from a rural school- 


house at La Vallee, the long way 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC ) 


round, by the edge of an incredibly 
green and blue sea. Here were the 
people of the Virgin Islands, which 
had been sold by one colonial power 


‘to another only thirty years ago. 


They had originally been slaves, and 
for long after emancipation were little 
more than serfs. Theirs had been a 
history of exploitation and _paternal- 
ism. For the first time, government 
had come to them with a program 
that was theirs, not only for their 
benefit, but theirs to carry out, to un- 
derstand, to share. Offered this op- 
portunity, they had responded with 
appreciation, with intelligence, re- 
sponsibility, and dignity. 

In Puerto Rico, participation in 
OPA local boards and consumer com- 
mittees was, for many communities, 
their first experience in community 
organization. The seriousness and 
conscientiousness with which people 
in one place after another had as- 
sumed these responsibilities revealed 
their latent capacity for intelligent 
leadership and participation. 

Had my faith in democracy been 
shaky, it would indeed have been 
strengthened and renewed by my as- 
sociation, with these American citi- 
zens in the Caribbean. 
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Guaranteed 


FENCES OF THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 129) 


tory limitation of dividends of the 


stock privately held; . .. or by pri- 
vate ownership of all stock in the 
merged corporation with specific 
power of comprehensive regulation of 
rates and services, including extension 
of services in the public interest, 
assigned to the federal regulatory au- 
thority.” 

Beyond normal barriers of lan- 
guage, literacy, and social custom, are 
the more burdensome man-made re- 
strictions that must be overcome be- 
fore international communication can 
reach maximum efficiency. In many 
countries it is hard to get news in— 
and even more difficult to get news 
out. Censorship, both direct and in- 
direct, results in suppression of news. 
Many countries deny foreign news 
agencies the right to sell news direct 
to publications but insist on its filter- 
ing through official agencies. Some 
countries bar foreign newspapers, 
magazines, books. The flow of books 
is handicapped by confusion “arising 
largely from the refusal of the United 
States to adhere to the Berne Con- 
vention.” Motion picture exporters 
“groan under 58 separate restrictions,” 
ranging from arbitrary quotas of two 
or more homemade films for every 
import—to fees for dubbing in sub- 
titles, 

Easing of Barriers 


White and Leigh propose to ease 
political and economic barriers by in- 
corporating in UNO agreements the 
provision that signatories will do their 
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utmost to bring about the fullest flow 
of true information across national 
frontiers; will guarantee equality of 
access to sources of information; will 
encourage organization in the major 
news centers of the world of foreign 
correspondents’ corps with strict, self- 
administered codes of ethics; will 
abandon arbitrary _ discrimination 


--against foreign periodicals, radio pro- 


grams, and motion pictures; will ac- 
cept the principle that any piece of 
literature will remain for a period of 
years the property of the author and 
the original publisher. 

Further, the creation of an autono- 
mous unit is proposed within the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, coordinated closely with 
UNESCO or with the Commission 
on Human Rights. Its purpose would 
be to promote the free flow of in- 
formation and the removal of artifi- 
cial barriers, 

In addition, the authors urge Con- 
gress and the State Department to 
seek through negotiation of bilateral 
reciprocal treaties the abolition of di- 
rect censorship, discriminatory taxes, 
tariffs, quotas, fees; to seek, also, a 
guarantee to any authorized press 
association, newspaper, news-picture 
agency, syndicate, magazine, book 
publisher, writer, radio station or mo- 
tion picture studio of one country, of 
the right to sell its product to any 
individual in another country. 

Of course, such an increase in the 
flow of information to all parts of the 
world will not necessarily mean that 
all peoples of the world will have a 
true understanding of other peoples. 
Because of the uncritical quality of 


much of the material in the past, 
widest access to international ¢ 
munication often has only given 
to the most distorted images. “Am 
the many examples of misundersté 
ing about America that have com 
light during the war, the most inc 
ible have involved not Borneo b 
men, but the western Europeans 
had seen dozens of Hollywood n 
ies.” 
Accuracy and Quality 

How are we, then, to improve 
accuracy, representative character | 
quality of the words and imé 
transmitted? The authors urge es 
lishment of federated, nonprofit 
operative associations in the news 
per, book, radio, motion picture 
dustries. Each association’s func 
would be to assure that the best 
mestic products are distributed 
foreign. countries at prices and 
amounts to assure wide audiences; 
discourage by self-regulatory agi 
ment the export of substand 
American products; to encour 
creation of such products as docum 
tary films and magazine digests, 
pecially designed to present a trv 
ful picture of America. 

In the field of international vo: 
broadcasting where the usual comp 
tive system is not profitable 
feasible, White and Leigh prop 
that a federated nonprofit associat: 
of broadcasting companies take oh | 
job as a public service to manki: 
Should the industry fail to organ 
such an operation, responsibility _ 
international voice broadcasting wot 
rest with the government. 

In a brief article, it has been i 
possible to touch more than his 
lights —and then arbitrarily pick 
highlights—of “Peoples Speaking 
Peoples.” This is an extraordinar 
important document and one that | 
ery person concerned with the - 
gredients of peace should study ca 
fully. White and Leigh may not hi 
all the answers but they have mapr 
ways for exploration, They hi 
studied the complex and diffic 
facts, and they have charted a be 
course. If the projected reports on | 
dio, movies, etc., of the Commissi 
on Freedom of the Press are as s] 
cific and as challenging as this fi 
volume, government and indus: 
will have blueprints for highways 
understanding and to peace—if th 
is imagination enough: to use the 
courage enough, and above all und 


_ standing of the imperative need. 
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a 
prance rendered by organizations 
ed and maintained by the refu- 
«¢ themselves. 
is refugees, for the most part, had 
before had to appeal to a social 
cy. Moreover, they were not fa- 
ru with the American type of so- 
wwork. The position of a refugee 
) came to a social agency for help 
a lifetime of independence and 
svement was an especially diffi- 
(one. So was that of the social 
«er who was unfamiliar with this 
of client, and had to gain skill 
iandling him without affronting 
ssensibilities. As one refugee put 
1Te@ help an educated person re- 
se§ an enormous amount of tact.” 
ll told, the service agencies were 
effective in cushioning the shock 
iefugee immigration, in preventing 
‘refugees from becoming a public 
den, and in promoting their ad- 
ment. 


Citizenship and Loyalty 
.ccording to the questionnaire re- 
as, the number of refugees who 
e not applied for citizenship pa- 
s is negligible. Of those eligible 
citizenship by being over twenty- 
‘years of age and resident in this 
try for five years or more, 82.7 
cent already have attained citizen- 
9 and the rest are in the process 
doing so. 
whe refugee community proved it- 
to be overwhelmingly loyal and 
ed in the war effort in every way. 
e Selective Training and Service 
‘made aliens as fully liable to serv- 

as citizens. Eligible refugees, 
ms and citizens alike, therefore en- 
\d the armed forces to the same ex- 
t as native Americans. 
\ccording to the report of the di- 
or of selective service, aliens com- 
ged one percent of the inductees, 
ich was practically the same as the 
portion they constituted of the 
1 population of that age group 
2 percent). According to a study 
ducted by the National Jewish 


lfare Board in twenty-seven widely 


tered cities, the percentage of Jew- 
male refugees of military age serv- 
in the armed forces was 34 per- 
t—almost exactly the same as that 
the total number of men in the 
led forces in the United States. 

“questionnaire returns of the 


Study Committee parallel this figure, | 


indicating that 33 percent of the male 
respondents of military age were in 
the armed forces. 
The refugees were 
to the necessity of fighting for a 
democratic way of life. Some of them 
had a special and personal reason for 
fighting Nazism. Masserendered 
special services because of their in- 
timate knowledge of the languages, 
culture, psychology, economy, and 
geography of enemy countries. Those 


who remained at home contributed | 


generously to the various war activi- 
ties on the home front. Nine tenths 
of them bought war bonds, and one 
third made blood donations. Impor- 
tant contributions were made either 
in government services or in private 
industries by refugee scientists and 
highly trained technicians, including 
work on the atomic bomb. 

The vast majority of the refugees 
itr the United States, according to the 
study, have no intention of returning 
to Europe. They are grateful for the 
freedom and opportunity that this 
country provides. Their hopes, es- 
pecially’ for their children, are now 
centered here. The break with the 
past is definite and final. 

This was the reaction of 96.5 per- 
cent of those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. 
indication of permanency is charac- 
teristic of the refugee type of immi- 
gration. Throughout our history, im- 
migrants-who came heré to escape 
persecution and oppression have re- 
mained to a much greater extent than 
have immigrants whose motive in 
coming was to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. 


Impressions of America 


Through interviews, life stories, 
and replies to the questionnaires, the 
Study Committee gathered much ma- 
terial on the refugees’ reaction to 
American life, the nature of which 
can only be suggested here. 

Having lived, especially the Ger- 
mans, under authoritarian regimes 
and ruthlessness, they were impressed 
with the freedom and security they 
found. To the question, “What as- 
pects of American life do you regard 
as most satisfying,” a typical response 
was: “That nobody bothers you. If 
somebody is knocking at the door, 
you have not to be afraid. It’s the 
laundryman and not the Gestapo.” 

The new arrivals were also im- 
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AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


er WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS: A—With two years gradu- 
ate training plus experience in Psychiatric 
and/or Children’s and/or Family fields. In- 
terested in practice but prepared to supervise 
junior workers and/or students, salary range 
$3,000 to $3,800. B—Graduating from two 
year graduate training June, 1946, with field 
experience in Psychiatric, Children’s or Family 
case work, eager to develop skills through se- 
lective case loads, consultation with Profes- 
sional School and Psychiatrist. Salary range 
$2,700 to $3,300. Cars provided. Apply: 
Family Welfare Association, City Hall, Spo- 
kane 8, Washington. 


CASE WORKERS—opportunity to participate 
in development of newly merged child and 
family agency offering well rounded experience 
in child and family welfare. School of Social 
Work graduates preferred with experience but 
will consider those with one year training. 
Five workers needed. Salary aecording to 
training and experience. Apply Child and 
Family Service, Inc., 215 Board of Trade 
Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, for 
Community Chest and Council, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Salary range $3,600 to $4,000, depend- 
ing on experience. If interested write Tacoma 
Community Chest and Council, 409 Provident 
Building, Tacoma, Washington, giving pro- 
fessional training and experience. 


HEAD COUNSELOR — DIETITIAN — MA- 
TURE SENIOR COUNSELORS — 
TRAINED NURSE—wanted for summer sea- 
son, girls’ camp, lake waterfront, Connecticut- 
Massachusetts. border; excellent salary for 
qualified people. Special interest activities: 
nature study, music, arts and crafts. Write: 
Camp Council, New York Section, National 
Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway 
(fifth floor), New York 23. 


WANTED: Lutheran Social Worker, profes- 
sionally trained and experienced in newly or- 
ganized agency in Detroit. Should be qualified 
to assume supervisory responsibilities as staff 
is enlarged. Adequate salary based on train- 
ing and experience. Write Lutheran Service 
Federation, 1502 Randolph Street, Detroit 26, 
Michigan, 


CASEWORKER for private family and chil- 
dren’s agency in midwest city. One year’s 
training desired. If you have master’s degree 
and experienced and interested in developing 
into supervisor, this may be your chance. 
8342 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN to direct new neighborhood 
house in midwestern city. Open June or July. 
8343 Survey. 


ORKERS EDUCATION SERVICE, organ- 
Georgia labor movement, needs 


ized to serve 
field program leaders, director research and 
publications. Applicants need experience 
workers’ education or adult education. Good 
salary. Write Director, 1120 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SS 
WANTED—Business Executive with training 
and background in orthopedic and case work 
as director of the New Hampshire Crippled 
Children’s Society. ‘This position requires an 
able organizer and a man in good physical 
condition for strenuous work to Carry out a 
broad program. . A. Gregg, Treasurer, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 


eee 

WORKERS AND SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women) needed for SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE AND RECORD DEPARTMENTS of 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE in the 
Kentucky Mountains. Write Director, Wend- 
over, Leslie County, Ky. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
Perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service Jewish case 
work agency. Responsibilities include super- 
vision of workers and students, administration 
of unit and community -ommittee work. Sal- 
ary range $2700 to $3800. 8215 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, rofessionally quali- 
fied, by Jewish Family aud. Children’s ade 
offering good supervision and special interest 
assignments. Classifications Case Worker I 
and Case Worker II provide excellent salary 
range. 8210 Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


HILD WELFARE WORKERS for. 
ond Jacksonville offices of The Chi 
Home Society of Florida. Openings fo 
Workers and Field Representatives. 
range $2,400 to $3,200, and all travel ex 
including mileage at 7%¢. College edu 
graduate study at school of social worl 
experience in children’s work required. 
to 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville ¢ 
SSS eee 
CASEWORKER—Church agency in Balt 
Maryland. Primarily to work with ju 
appearing in court. Also opportunity fo 
ily case work, Lutheran preferred. 8337 S 


ea a 
WANTED—MAN AS PRESS RELAT 
MANAGER for Metropolitan Comr 
Fund. Mature, experienced in newspape! 
with working background in metropolitz 
cial work or chest. Will work within | 
Relations Division, and supervise cor 
press program. Salary adequate. Writ 
Powers, Personnel Director, Community 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


SSS eee 

DISTRICT WORKER: Salary Range, 
$280 per month. Appointments at the 
mum. Minimum Qualifications: Colle 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recog 
school of social work, which must hay 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and 1] 
Welfare administration. and Supervised 
Work in Child and Family Welfare. E 
ence: 3 years in the past 6 years of 
work, one of which must have been in 
Welfare, one in Public Assistance and o 
a Supervisory capacity. 

SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER: Salary R 
$225-$255 per mo. Appointments at_the 
mum. Minimum Qualifications: Colle; 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recog 
school of social work which must hav 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and } 
Welfare adminjistration and Supervised 
Work in Child and Family Welfare. E: 
ence: 1 year in the past 5 years of | 
work either in Child Welfare or in } 
Assistance. 

Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Ju 
Alaska, via airmail, supplying minimum | 
fications. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR of case 
for high standard family service agenc 
large West Coast city. Interesting pos: 
ties. Salary commensurate with respon: 
ties. Write fully. Confidential. 8335 Su 


WANTED—Trained case workers and wo 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its f: 
and child welfare services. Good supery 
and adequate salary based on training an 
perience. Transportation paid to San 1] 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 
Market Street, San Francisco 3 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, Protestant, single, degree fromm 
credited School of Social Work, superv 
and administrative experience in public 
private agencies, Child Welfare field, de 
position on West Coast. 8324 pourvey. 


EXPERIENCED MAN, Jewish, desires : 
sponsible position, New York or vici 
where a good background in psychiatric 
work, community organization, research 


public relations is .an asset. Intereste 
research, coordination and administra 
8332 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR desires position as Dir 
of Institutional, Boys Club, Private or C 
Camp for the coming season. 8331 Surv: 


FORMER MISSIONARIES, middle fifties 
cellent, health». Man—farming, mainten 
supervising boys, photography. Wife—s 
tarial, tutoring, community work, shop; 
8341 Survey. : 


PSYCHIATRIC-SOCIAL WORKER, wo 
35, M.S. from accredited school of social y 
member A.A.S.W., A.A.P.S.W.  Supervi 
administrative and consultant experience, 
terested in making change. 8350 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (male), M.S.S.W. 
cept thesis), 3 years case work experienc 
cluding psychiatric theory and practice. 
tion desired in agency maintaining high 
fessional standards with opportunity for : 
administrative duties. 8336 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER, vet 
26, graduate School of Social Work. 1 
years experience, psychiatric case work 
pervisory experience. 
New York City or 


Minimum salary $ 


vicinity. 8349 Surve 
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jessed by the lack of regimentation 
e, and the absence of Verboten 
wns. They were amazed to discover 
it government officials were public 
ivants instead of petty tyrants to be 
wred and distrusted. The educa- 
nal opportunities available aroused 
tir great admiration, though they 
1 not think highly of American art 
d music. 
{n their eyes the American people 
> distinguished by certain traits, of 
hich generosity, friendliness, and 
Ipfulness are outstanding. At the 
me time, they found it difficult to 
t accustomed to the informality of 
mericans, the lack of distinctions in 
mms of address, and the free use of 
ist names. It was a jolt to the Herr 
yoktor Professor to be called “Doc.” 
t first they found it disconcerting 
hen Americans said, “You must 
pme and see us,” and issued no for- 
ial invitation. “In Germany,” a 
ifugee states, “people were perhaps 
core rude and straightforward, but, 
the same time if they asked you 
dinner you knew they meant it.” 
They also find Americans over- 
tive, lighthearted, optimistic. They 
mnsider the women better informed 
ad less restricted in social life than 
1eir sisters in Europe. On the other 
and, they disapprove of “the exag- 
erated value of money as a measure 
f social prestige,” the ballyhoo of 
merican newspapers, the lack of 
1oroughness. The amount of racial 
ad religious prejudice and discrimi- 
ation appalled them because they 
ad thought America free from such 
tolerance. 


—————— 


The American Response 


The general reaction of Americans 
ward the refugees has been one of 
ympassion for the victims of perse- 
ition seeking a- haven here, and of 
ypreciation of the contribution this 
iperior group of immigrants is mak- 
ig to our country. On the other 
and there has been a certain amount 
- antagonism. Refugees have been 
oked upon as serious competitors, 
pecially by certain professional and 


age earning groups and in certain 


ymmunities. Much adverse propa- 
inda, frequently circulated by 
merican nationalist groups, has 
en directed at them. 

Tt is an old custom of ours to de- 
ct the latest arrivals on these shores 
strange creatures, whose presence 
reatens to undermine the American 


way of life. This is not to say that 
refugees, like other immigrants, have 
not created problems. Nor is it to 
deny that an inevitable culture con- 
flict exists between different customs, 
manners, and values, which can be 
lessened only through assimilation. 
It is to say, however, that the attitude 
toward newcomers is often alarmist 
and grossly exaggerated and that, in 
some instances, it represents a delib- 
erate attempt to foster enmity. 

It was alleged, for example, during 
the depression that refugees were 
usurping the jobs of Americans. The 
total number of immigrants admitted 
in the Thirties, however, was so small 
that it could have had but slight effect 
on unemployment. Moreover, 
majority of them were not wage 
earners but housewives, young chil- 
dren, and people too old to work, and 
some of the refugees, instead of tak- 
ing jobs away from Americans, 
started new enterprises which gave 
employment to Americans. 

Among professional groups, Amer- 
ican physicians particularly have com- 
plained about the competition of refu- 
gee physicians. Yet their total number 
was only 3 percent of the total num- 
ber of physicians in America. More- 
over, not all of them were practition- 
ers. And not all of them succeeded in 
entering private practice because of 
barriers erected against them, such as 
the citizenship requirement for ad- 
mission to a state licensing examina- 
tion or the restriction of licenses to 
the graduates of American or Ca- 
nadian schools. Many refugee doctors 
settled in small towns and rural areas 
previously lacking the services of a 
physician. As a matter of fact, the 
nation has been experiencing a dearth 
rather than a surplus of doctors. 


the , 
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Another group of refugees singled 
out for adverse comment has been 
the “cafe-society” group, numerically 
insignificant but highly conspicuous. 
Some Americans have assumed, quite 
erroneously, that all or most refugees 
are of that type, whereas they con- 
stitute but a small percentage even of 
the wealthy, who in turn are a small 
percentage of the total group. 

Some of the wealthy have engaged 
in speculation in real estate and in 
the stock market (a few taking ad- 
vantage of our law which exempts 
“non-resident aliens” from the capital- 
gains tax). Most of them, however, 
have used their funds to establish 
manufacturing or other business en- 
terprises or to invest in well estab- 
lished American firms. They have 
had a stimulating effect on American 
business and have done much to de- 
velop our export trade. 

A much more common complaint 
concerning refugees relates to certain 
of their personality traits and _atti- 
tudes. It has frequently been com- 
plained, for example, that many of 
them ‘have been arrogant, demand- 
ing, ungrateful. The air of superior- 
ity of some, the habit of contrasting 
unfavorably their condition here with 
their former social and economic 
status in Europe, have irritated many 
Americans, including their well- 
wishers. 

There is no doubt that these traits 
characterize certain individuals, as is 
true of any large group. In many in- 
stances, however, what is interpreted 
as arrogance is really compensation 
for the loss of status and for the in- 
dignities that many refugees have 
suffered. Some of it is merely charac- 
teristic of the behavior and attitudes 

(Continued on, page 144) 
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in the countries from which they 
came. The alleged ungratefulness is 
certainly the exception rather than 
the rule. The study indicates. that 
most refugees feel a profound grati- 
tude to America and are highly. ap- 
preciative of the opportunity given 
them to start life anew. 


The reaction of the refugee to the 
trying experience of having his world 
upturned, his life shattered, and of 
being driven from his native land, 
varies, of course, with the individual. 
Some, never able to get over the 
shock, succumbed to emotional dis- 
turbances, or developed inferiority 
feelings and various unpleasing re- 
actions. Yet the great majority have 
shown extraordinary adaptability, 
have not let the change of fortune 
affect their outlook, but have set out 
courageously to rebuild their shat- 
tered lives, 

From the countrywide standpoint, 
there has been little reaction favor- 
able or unfavorable to the refugees. 
_ Except in a few large centers, the 
number is so small that unless atten- 
tion is drawn to them the community 
as a whole is hardly aware of their 
presence. Most communities have no 
- firsthand knowledge and hence no 
real opinion about the refugees in 
their midst. Whereas the attitude to- 
ward the individual refugee is gen- 
erally friendly and helpful, there is 
a hesitant feeling about refugees or 
other immigrants in the plural. In- 
dividuals. are accepted, but the 
thought of an immigration movement 
provokes apprehension. 

In general, the refugees have been 
well received, and their coming has 
caused little concern. On the positive 


side, their special skills have been. 


recognized as an asset and their con- 
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tributions in many spheres appreci- 
ated. 
An Asset to the Nation 


The refugees comprise an utterly 
negligible proportion (two tenths of 
one percent) of the total population 
of this country. The record shows 
that they have not offered serious 
competition to Americans nor en- 
dangered their way of life. On the 
contrary, the indications are that they 
have had a beneficial influence upon 
this country out of proportion to their 
numbers. It is significant that despite 
the short time they have been here, 
at least a hundred have attained the 
recognition of being listed in “Who’s 
Who in America.” Some 225 are in 
“American Men of Science,” a num- 
ber proportionately twice the repre- 
sentation from the general population 
in the U. S. 

As a representative in Europe of 
the Emergency Rescue Committee, 
Varian Fry helped hundreds of 
refugees to escape. What he has said 
of the successful adjustment here of 
the writers* could be said also of 
other classes: 

“Tt is not only good to know that 
they were able to come, and to go 
on working. It is also good to know 
that so many of them have had very 
considerable success. It shows not 
only how much opportunity America 
still has to offer the newcomer to its 
shores; it shows also how much the 
newcomer to its shores has to offer to 


America. It was no purely humani- 


tarian gesture of ours to let these peo- 
ple in. We profited enormously from 


it. We got some of the best minds 
Europe has produced in a generation. 


“And yet there are some people 
who still want to cut off all immigra- 
tion!” 


“*“What Has Happened to Them,” Publishers 
Weekly, June 23, 1945 


by 


Survey Associates Inc. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 99) 


PRoFESSOR SHOTWELL’s “ARTICLES (“SHI 
on the Atomic Front,’ in March; “C 
We Put Brakes on the Atom?” page I: 
raise the question of what ordinary Ar 
icans can do to help safeguard civilizati 
In reply, the National Committee 

Atomic Information offers suggestions 4 
materials. The committee, 1621 K Str 
N.W., Washington 6, is a clearing ho 
established by sixty national organizatio 
The aim is to provide “public understa: 
ing of the scientific facts of atomic ene: 
and their implications for society.” 7 
committee publishes leaflets, a study | 
factual releases, one-act plays, and provi 
speakers’ bureau services, and a fort 
manual for high schools and colleges. 


MaseL T. BOARDMAN, FOR MORE ‘YH 
forty years an outstanding leader of 1 
American Red Cross, died in Washingt 
on March 17 at the age of eighty-five. ¢ 
her retirement in 1944, Miss Boardman 

ceived the organization’s Distinguish 
Service Medal, and a citation signed 

President Roosevelt, paying tribute to | 
as administrator, and as “leader of m 
and women in the vision of the Red Cr 
as a national and international instrume 
of service.” 


Featurep in Survey Midmonthly ¥ 
March: “These Men Survived,” by Fl 
ence Walters Hagee. The stories of m 
returned from Japanese prison camps shc 
the resources of body, mind, and spi 
which brought these Americans throu 
their long ordeal. 


IN TUNE WITH THE SPRING SEASON, Surv 
Graphic appears this month in a new dr 
—larger type, wider margins and 4 
ters,” sixteen added pages. We are thar 
ful to lay aside the skimpy, unbecomi. 
format, donned to conserve paper in t 
war winter of 1944. We hope that o 
readers will be as pleased as are the e 


_ tors with the more generous table of cc 


tents and the greater ease in reading, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC ) 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


| A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 


Gradiote Seminars | jp fonal Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


July 22 through August 2, 1946 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 


CASE WORK WITH THE CHILD AND HIS | case work agencies in various cities. This program 
FAMILY is designed for students without previous training 

Psychological Aspects of Child Development. game cf scien, focal peek. 

Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 

Advanced Case Work. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin stody jand one winter field placement. This pro 
gram is designed for students who have had satis 

THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT piper 7a sre ah SPP ov ed pecs) 

Its Use in Medicine. Dr. Felix Deutsch ; 

Teer Shalt Case cule lear Cochenl Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro 

Re ee = SOCIAL CASE vided a perce of not more than two years has 
; . Lucille N. Austin intervened. 
For further information write to cad caus tcar.0) pens, june. 2371946 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 For further information write to 


Northampton, Massachusetts THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 


January, 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 

The program is especially adapted for public welfare 
workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
pee eanity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 
eave. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


Vv 


For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K. Conant, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


v v 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 

Social Group Work 

Community Organization Work 
Social Research — 

Public Welfare Administration 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specializa- 
| tions in Case Work, Group Work, Administration and 
Community Relations, and Research in Social Work. 


v v v 


Ist Semestet begins September 23rd, 1946. 
2nd Semester begins February 10th, 1947. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Social Science 
~ and Pre-Social Work Program in preparation for Gradu- 
ate Professional Study. 


Registration: Wednesday, September 25, 1946 


: Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, De- 
| partment of Social Work. 


For information on admission and fellowships 


apply 
Office of the Dean 


During tl, 20% Anniver ay Weuwr 
THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ineiles new members lo accept 


Free 


a great historical novel —in three separate volumes—which won for its author 
the Nobel Prize for Literature and which seems to be the most deeply 


enjoyed of all the books distributed by the Club in twenty years 


Kristin Labvransdatter | 


BY SIGRID UNDSET 


In Three Volumes « Boxed 
Retail Price *7%° 


6‘ JERE ARE THE VIKINGS in their homes as 
H well as upon the seas—barbarians be- 
coming Christians; and here is a winsome child 
amongst them, such as you might delight in and 
be proud of as her knightly father was of little 
Kristin. This is how she grew up and loved 
madly and sinned, and broke her father’s heart, 
though he would not say so; and how she quar- 
reled with and loved again her charming, irre- 
sponsible husband, and how she bore many 
children to him and what happened to them. 
The folk-ways of the time, all the minutiae of that olden life, are 
here as background to a story that is as modern and as ancient 
as the passions ot humankind. One gets a sense of the inexorable 
creep of Time that few novelists nowadays seem able to convey. 
People grow old and die in this book; little girls become harried 
mothers, puling infants become brawling warriors. Long years — 
pass, and do their work. This is a book, in short, that leaves you 
rich in memories, as Time itself does. That, surely, is the 
supreme test of a work of fiction.’ —From Book-of-the-Month Club News 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNING and mailing the coupon en- 
S rolls you. You pay no fixed sum 
asa member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and obligate yourself for no fixed 
term. You pay for each book as you re- 
ceive it, no more than the publisher’s 
retail price, and frequently much less, 
(A smal! charge is added to cover 


the-month, you let it come. If not, you 
specify some other book you want, or 
simply write, ‘Send me nothing.” _ 

With every two books-of-the-month 
you buy, you, receive, free, a valuable 
book-dividend. Last year the retail 
value of books given to Club members 
was over $9,000,000. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. z= 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to nc. «v irce 

the three-volume edition of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER, - 
‘oxed. For every two books-of-the-month I purchase from 
the Club I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four 
pocket a omt Bee the rend each full year Iam a 
ember, and I may cancel my subscription any time after 
purchasing four such books from the Club. 4 : 


19 Ries wie) So 1a9 a Wiel ovine .ntSlehnl aig sowie pe wore ee 


Please Print Plainly 


postage and other mailing expenses. ) Your only obligation as a member AAZr SS: Se othe stn eR eA Seer : FOIE ESS 7 
As a member you receive a careful is to buy no fewer than four books-of- ye “eee, Pottal Zone No, ate . 
pre-publication report about each the-month in any twelve-month (eee Se $ 
boo : "{ IMPORTANT: Check here if OT wi ‘ 4 
k-of-the-month (and at the same period, and you can cancel your sub- C] subccriptonwih Ge CITearnGEE getter ee your. “3 
time reports about allother important scription any time after doing so. "to Cicer pour any entra shart for agh™ es a g 
new books). If you want the book-of- (Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) Pe re 
sh, 
’ » ‘ L* 7 aaa 
ak ; we as 
a ca i: > 


